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to create and promote interest 

explorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public 
conservation of our natural resources, the 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 


interest in the 
preservation of 


in travel and playgrounds, 


roads, safety 
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of our waterways, the protection of our 


forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
, city beautiful,*and all movements that make 
travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relation- 
ship with the people of the world in order to secure the cause 
of international peace and justice. 


AUSTRALIA— 


NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Play Santa Claus with the Clip of a Coupon! 


A bee NICEST PART OF CHRISTMAS, it has 
been said, is the spirit of generosity that 
permeates the air. The giving and receiving 
of gifts lend to our existence a feeling of well- 
being that makes the very living a joy. 

The problem of what to give becomes in- 
creasingly acute as the days whirl by. Too 
often, the spirit that goes into the buying of 
the present is lacking in the choosing of it. 
Most of us prefer to give a gift that will live, 
a gift that shows thought in its selection, a 
gift that is a continuing joy throughout the 
year. 

This year, give a gift that is sure to be the 
favorite on your list. Give a membership to 
the National Travel Club. 

NTC gift memberships are available for 
$5.00 and they bring much more than just 
one-day pleasure. When you give a gift mem- 
bership you show intelligence, forethought 
and consideration. You conclusively demon- 
strate you did not simply dash off and pick 


You, too, can play Santa—the NTC way. 


anything. You have given a gift that wil 
bring a reminder of your remembrance ever’ 
month of the year and protection 262,416,001 
seconds a year. 

As a member of the Club, you are well awar 
of the numerous benefits that an NTCer re 
ceives—a life insurance policy that increase 
annually, substantial reductions in hotels an 
shops, reductions on selected books, a vas 
library of travel films and a year’s subscrip 
tion to TRAVEL, the magazine that has set th 
pace for more than 50 years. 

But, when you give a gift membeeinel yo 
receive an additional benefit, other than th 
obvious gratitude of the person you hav 
brought into the club. You strengthen you 
Club and in so doing you increase the effec 
tiveness of the NTC so that it can accompa 
even more in your behalf. 

This year, give the gift which marks yo 
as a discriminating selector. Give a gift men 


bership in the National Travel Club. 


PLANNING A TRIP? 
Let the National Travel Club help you 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street 
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Cruise ship Lady Rodney idles 
at anchor off the shore of 
, Montserrat in the West Indies. 
In foreground is the 

village clock tower. 
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Thinking Out Loud 


Let's Free Our 
‘Trapped’ Holidays 


| ee A NATION that loves its weekends the 
way we do we seem to have gone out of 
our way to make sure that we get a minimum 
of long weekends during the year. Holidays 
that fall on a Thursday or a Tuesday or 
Wednesday are  pointless—besides being a 
tremendous blow to output in most plants 
and offices. There seems to be a definite let- 
down before and after a “marooned” midweek 
holiday. 

The answer is obvious and won’t be as hard 
to obtain as some think. We can have at least 
a dozen long weekends a year merely by 
systematizing the dates of our holidays so 
that they automatically fall on a Monday. 
For example, we could make the first Monday 
in February Presidents’ Day to cover Wash- 
ington’s, Lincoln’s, Jefferson’s and Roosevelt’s 
birthdays, which are celebrated by various 
states. 

The first Monday in March could be made 
to celebrate all the separate state historic 
anniversaries which are now scattered all 
over the calendar. The last Monday in May 
could be made a truly national Memorial Day 
instead of the four we now have in different 
parts of the country. And there’s no historic 
reason why Independence Day shouldn’t be 
the first Monday in July instead of a fixed 
July 4. If anyone wants to get precise about 
it July 2 really should have. been the holiday 
since that was the day the Resolution for In- 
dependence was passed. In fact, there isn’t too 
much rhyme or reason behind the dates of 
most of our holidays, including Christmas. 
They can all be made to fall on a Monday if 
we want them to. 

In short, if we want to make more long 
weekends we can. All it needs is a little sensible 
planning. What can you do about it? For one 
thing, you might write your Governor, be- 
cause holidays are made by the separate states 
rather than Washington. Talk about it at your 
clubs or service groups or unions. Most people 
just don’t know how simple it would be to 
give us a dozen long weekends every year— 
weekends for travel, rest or relaxation. 


oME 15,000 Americans who saw Haiti 

last winter have spread the word of a 
Caribbean paradise wholly unique in the 
realm of travel and tourist attractions. Take 
a slice of darkest Africa with rugged moun- 
tain peaks and magnificent coral sand beaches, 
blend carefully with the essence of French 
civilization—and you have Haiti. 

In this fantastic marriage of primitive and 
ultra-civilized heritages lies much of the 
charm and magic of this phenomenal country. 

Haiti is a land of graceful living, a land 
of rhythm. As you drive to your hotel from 
the airport you'll find that your chauffeur 
is also an accomplished musician—with his 
horn. You'll hear music in the cries of the 
street vendors, and in a serenade of donkeys, 
drums and primitive oboes while you’re hav- 
ing your morning coffee. 

You can even “see” music in Haiti. It’s in 
the sway of bodies bearing huge baskets of 


By Elizabeth Archer 


bright, tropical fruits on their heads—long 
files of peasant women coming down the 
mountain road from Petionville. It’s in the 
bodies of fishermen on the docks—bronzed, 
sun-bitten fellows, swinging with a_ gait 
shaped by the reefs and turtle grounds of 
the Caribbean. 

Best of all, perhaps, it’s on the stage of the 
Theatre de Verdure in the Exposition grounds 
where, at certain times, the best of Haiti’s 
native dancers—recruited from all parts of 
the country—put on performances that are 
redolent of the sun, the soil and the mystic 
spirit of Africa itself. 

The visitor’s first impression of Haiti is 
usually one of overwhelming strangeness. 
From Port-au-Prince’s big bazaar, called the 
Iron Market, where combs, chiclets, funnels, 
toy tops, sieves and shoe laces from the States 
are sold from a single basket, to the wharf 
where the natives mingle carrying the ever- 


present chicken underarm, the scene sugg¢ 
the Middle East. Strange noises, clatteri 
and ringings destroy the peace of the mar 
place, and Haitian taxi-drivers use their ho: 
as though their lives and those of the ped 
trians depended on the ceaselessness of th 
dinning. 

If you stay in the downtown sector of Px 
au-Prince you might easily get and keep - 
impression that no European or Americ 
ever set foot in Haiti. You see few signs 
the conventional Broadway drugstore, ne 
lights, Ford dealers or expert taxiderm: 
common to our civilization. Instead, }j 
find a wide variety of boutiques or sto 
exhibiting wares in endless array—everyth: 
from baby food to dry goods available in 
same store. Nearly anything you desire m 
be found here after a proper indoctrinati 
but without it the process of buying is ho 
less. In most places bargaining is expected 
part of the fun. Haiti is not the place 
anyone in a hurry. 


Actually, almost all the officials, mercha 
and barkers you are likely to meet spe 
reasonably good English and are quick 
come forth with it. 


You'll see no voodoo except at the Vooc 
Cafe. But all night long the drums throb a 
beat with a pulsing excitement and it is ' 
blase traveler indeed who can sleep unc 
scious of it all. Mystery pervades at clos 
ceremonies hidden back in the hills and 
possible that with inclination and time 
cautious approach you might dig up 
invitation, for even educated Haitians adi 
the existence of the rites and things 1] 
they don’t understand. 

Mahogany and sisal are the best bets 
buys for tourists. There are several factor 
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Old native dances are still 
performed on many occasions 
with all their primitive 

_ pulsation and excitement. 


Old fortress, The Citadel, was oy 
Christophe’s Castle, tops crest oy, Aes 
of Cap Haitian, is reached - ; ane Se ee Bs St ae 
by winding road on donkey. 


Old cathedral stands at 
Port-au-Prince, reflecting 
_deeply-entrenched religious 
- feeling of most Haitians. 


v 


Old market place by 

docks is prime shopping 
center for visitors bent on 
buying authentic souvenirs. 


You Enjoy Your 
»dern Surroundings, 
unds of Voodoo Drums 
rob Across the Night | 


the NEW... 


New cars roll along the 
principal street, divided 
_ by grass strip, in 
capital of Port-au-Prince. 


; 


New progress has been made 
under liberal, intelligent 
President Magloire, shown 
with his wife and family. 


New styles are adapted++ 
from traditional native 
dress and bright colors, 
using rich, fine materials. 


New sleekness of 

El Rancho Hotel, 1,200 
feet above Port-au-Prince, 
permits luxury lounging. — 


‘ 
‘ 
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which sell both retail. Raffia sandals of the 
type that sell in New York for $7.95 are a 
flat $3.00, and beach scuffs sell at a $1.50. 
An excellently turned salad bowl may be 
obtained for between three and four dollars. 
These sell by the inch, the eleven-inch di- 
ameter selling for the four. Assorted trays 
and novelties are also a good buy. 

A word on native paintings. Primitives go 
for a song, while the higher price is obtained 
for water colors and works done by foreign 
painters gone Haitian. 

Haitian Cooking 

Cooking in Haiti is done pot-au-feu, at 
least in the market place, and is Creole by 
nature. The only indigenous dish I could find 
was riz dion dion (pronounced ree sjawn 
sjawn). This is.a concoction of brown rice 
and mushrooms sauteed and steamed. Sur- 
prisingly, the food is not spicy, and is good 
for diabetics and ulcerites. Plantains are the 
native staple and are served boiled, mashed 
and then fried, the result tasting like good 
old Southern spoon bread. The natives call 
them bananas, while the familiar banana is 
known as a fig and eaten with a spoon. 

At the Exposition grounds there is an 
Italian restaurant, operated by an Italian, 
offering everything from Pizza to Capuccino, 
and a German beer garden run by Germans. 
Three American-type restaurants and a re- 
puted French one complete the international 
bill of fare. The beef is local and the vege- 
tables served at these places are grown chemi- 
cally in the hills to suit the American taste. 

Whiskey is cheap, but in Haiti it’s wise to 
do as the Haitians do and drink rum. Eight 
years old, and non-toxic (which means no 
hangovers), the best brands sell for a $1.65 
the quart. Rum and soda (Canada Dry, bot- 
tled in Port-au-Prince) sell for twenty to 
twenty-five cents American at the best and 
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Pride in 
Handicraft 


The joy of doing 

a job well is 
expressed by the 
smile of this 

native Haitian girl 
lacquering a hand- 
made mahogany boul. 


most expensive night spots. Since Haiti is an 
independent country, all imports sell for 
about the same thing—Pabst and the best 
Lowenbrau Munchen for 35 cents, good 
Scotch at about 40 cents. 

The Bi-Centennial Exposition opened last 
year in Port-au-Prince to celebrate the city’s 
200th year and has proved of permanent and 
continuing interest to tourists. There is none 
other like it in the Caribbean area—perhaps 
in the entire Western Hemisphere. 

The grounds, bordering beautiful Gonave 
Bay, are studded with the handsome exhibit 
buildings of sixteen foreign nations including 
France, Spain, Venezuela, Guatemala, Italy 
and the United States. The Near East and 
the Vatican also have buildings. Many un- 
usual products in the gift category may be 
purchased from the exhibits. 

Noteworthy Exhibits 

Noteworthy among the Haitian exhibits 
is the Small Industries building where visitors 
may, see original ceramic creations, mahogany 
articles and other hand-crafted products being 
made by native workers. Some highly un- 
usual pieces may be purchased at very reason- 
able prices. 

A large and excellent exhibit of Haitian 
primitive painting is also being shown at the 
Exposition; and for those interested in the 
“primitives”, there is always the Centre d’Art 
—or Art Center—in uptown Port-au-Prince, 
and the magnificent colored murals, just 
recently completed, in the Cathedral Ste. 
Trinite. 

Outside of Port-au-Prince there is also much 
of interest. An excellent road climbs the 
mountains behind the city, winding high 
above the clouds to pine-scented Kenscoff, a 
resort area. Here, even in summer, woolen 
clothing is worn in the evenings and log fires 
blaze through the windows of many a villa. 


Peaches and pears are grown at this altitude 
and in the roadside gardens you see nearl: 
every kind of flower marketed in the U. S 

From points as distant as Kenscoff a com 
fortable 45-minute drive from Port-au- -Prine 
—most of the city’s fruits and vegetables ar 
borne on the heads of sturdy, sure-foote: 
women and children. — 

Haiti’s southern peninsula, west of Port-au 
Prince, is studded with colorful towns, Jacmel 
within 60 miles of the Capital City, is an ok 
pirate rendezvous; Jeremie, almost at the ti 
of the peninsula, is known as the “City o 
Poets;” and Aux Cayes, which welcome: 
Bolivar in 1816, is near the historic fortres 
of Platons, overlooking the Plain of Jacob 

The “eighth wonder of the world,” the Cita 
delle LaFerriere built by King Henry Chris 
tophe nearly 150 years ago, lies north o 
Port-au-Prince. Planes operated by the Hail 
ian Government will get you to Cap Haitien 
the nearest town, in about 45 minutes, or yor 
can make the trip by car. In either case, yo 


first reach King Henry’s palace, Sans Souci 


which lies at the foot of the mountains o1 
which the Citadel is built. Here, donkeys an 
guides are hired for the four and one-hal 
mile climb to the great fortress, called th 
most regal structure in the Western Hemi 
sphere. 
Travel Discovery 

Since Haiti is a relatively new “discovery: 
in the travel field, her hotels have yet to ac 
quire the reputation of some others in thi 
Caribbean zone. That recognition is sure t 
come. Spurred by the boom in tourism t 
Haiti, hotel owners and other entrepreneur 
have been building, re-building and decorat 
ing over the past few years on a Pompeiiai 
scale. 

The Thorland International Club in Port 


au-Prince is one of the newer deluxe hostel 


ries. Its main house affords commodiou 
rooms with baths, spacious dining quarters 
and groups of detached studio-type cottage 
overlooking Gonave Bay. 

Not least among its attractions are a magni 
ficent swimming pool—the largest in Haiti— 
fed by a spring piped down from the nearb: 
mountains, and excellent clay tennis courts 

Fabulous Ibo-Le-Le, overlooking the cit: 
from a clifi-side perch some 1,500 feet abov. 
it, is another magnet for the discriminating 

The just-completed El Rancho—in the sam 
Petionville area—features its own nightclub 
with entertainers from Buenos Aires, horse 
back riding, a pool-side dining terrace an‘ 
a gambling casino. 

Of course, there are many others. Prices 


. American plan, range from three to twent 


dollars per day, and there are some ver" 
good restaurants serving typically Haitia 
food which can be tried by way of variety 

Pan American now offers a package tou 
from New York, including stops at San Juan 
Puerto Rico; Santo Domingo, Haiti, Cub: 
and Miami at a very modest figure. Straigh 
flying time to Port-au-Prince is only a littl 
over seven hours, which puts this touris 
heaven near to all.® 
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A leisurely ride on horseback is an excellent way to get acquainted with the island’s green hills and varied vistas. 


Iced daiquiris, warm climate and wonderful beaches 
are just some of the happy ingredients making up 


that amadlCanh flavor... 


Se 


Sinan Se 


AY ee FIRST PLEASANT SURPRISE as I got off 
the plane at Palisadoes airport in King- 
ston, Jamaica, was to be met by an attractive 
hostess carrying a tray of iced daiquiris, 
which is about the best way I can think of 
to begin a stay in Jamaica, the land of sun 
and sea and rum. 

It was only two hours and 50 minutes after 
the plane left Miami that I finished my cock- 
tail and was on the way by car to Kingston’s 
luxurious Myrtle Bank Hotel, through em- 
bankments of lush greenery, sinewy vines of 
tropical flowers and under the bluest sky 


A short drive by car from Kingston takes you to clean, expansive beach of the Tower Ise Hotel. 
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6 i Be eitace 
amalca_ a flowered isle for sports or lazy pleasure in the blue Carribbe a 


I’ve ever seen. The sea at one side, the 
mountains in the distance, the flowers, bright 
villas and the white cloud-spotted sky pre- 
sented what the travel folders might call a 
“riot” of color but which I felt could better 
be described as a “battle” of color. And by 
the time we arrived at the imposing facade of 
my headquarters, I had peeled off my dark 
blue suit coat and loosened my tie and rolled 
up my sleeves in order to cope with the lazy 
warm climate, though it was March by the 
calendar. I was told many times while there 
that Jamaica is a seasonless spot so little 
difference is there in change of climate from 
one month to the next. So to Jamaicans, winter 
and summer have little meaning, as the warm 
sunshine and pleasant temperatures never 
abate from one year to the next. 


Not having time to plan a wardrobe before 
my departure, as my concert season was 


Outdoor dancing on a hotel terrace to calypso music played by a native band is a favorite diversion of Jamaican visitors. 
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particularly heavy, I was delighted to find 
that a plethora of British tailors are on hand 
in Kingston to turn out tropical worsteds and 
beach clothes in one days time. And by virtue 
of the pound devaluation, at nice low prices. 
Kingston, which is the largest city on this 
colonial island, for it remains a colony of the 
British Crown, is a very bustling city of bare- 
foot native vendors, American sailors, British 
aristocrats, Canadian tourists and American 
sight-seers overflowing through its fairly mod- 
ern quarters, lined with department stores, 


movie houses, banks, shops and native mar-: 


kets. 
Exploring the Island 


Since my first cocktail had put me into a 
vacation mood, | was determined to get away 
from the usual musical parties and receptions 
that face a traveling artist, during concert 
commitments, so after my first recital I hired 


q 
a 
* 
| 


a car and took off to explore the island 
my own. ; 
I had heard about Montego Bay and F 
wonderful beaches, so I turned the car nort 
for a beautiful drive through the mountainou 
semi-jungle of massed svicn trees and towel 
ing green plants. On the way I saw growin 
pineapples, oranges, grapefruit, mangoes am 
Jamaica’s incredible tree, the poinciana, * 
large as a full grown elm. Delicious whifi 
of flowers lay on the air, and whenever 
motor stopped I was aware of the ceaseles 
buzz of hundreds of sharp squawkings fror 
the bird-filled trees. Supposedly 52 types 0 
birds bedeck the island, but it seemed to m 
that 152 types would be a low estimate. 


Montego Bay unfolds before the visitor i 
a sweeping vista of shimmering white beaches 
luxury hotels and terraced vale Throwin 
my pounds to the wind, I stayed at one of th 


sda ie!) “La 2 


sone 


Montego Bay 


Viewed from inside 
Doctor’s Cave, a small 
| sailing craft is seen 
idling along over 

a ae aig clear waters. 


Bsionable hotels on the Bay which offers 
very comfort conceivable to man: Here you 
encounter the international set in high gear, 
Mayfair accents mixed with Riviera cailences, 
und letter boxes filled with envelopes ad- 
iressed from all over Europe. 
z The actual beach itself is surely one of 
he most attractive in the world, dotted with 
soconut palms, which give on to the platinum 
olored sand and green-blue Carribbean. The 
snormous blue mountains rising beyond the 
e of the sea in a misty blue haze look almost 
ike the final touch of a Hollywood produc- 
ion. And the beaches are awash with the 
mart set, looking exactly like vacation bathers 
hould look but seldom do. The nice thing 
bout Jamaica throughout is that you can 
pend as much as you wish but you can also 
t by on a shoe-string and still have all the 
n you want. There are many private hostels 
d pensions for the budget-minded even at 
Montego Bay, where you can live cheaply. 

From the North Shore, I circled. down 
as the sugar cane belt in Westmoreland 
© see where all the Jamaica rum came from. 
indless fields of cane stretch on for miles 
nd sweating natives work quietly at their 
lifficult job of cutting the cane and piling 
t into primitive carts. 
Moving back towards Kingston, I stopped 
it Spanish Town, the ancient citadel of the 
mnce-reigning Spaniards, full of interesting 
sites,” especially the beautiful old Cathedral 
f St. Catherine which dates back to 1680. 
his town is the second oldest onthe island, 
he oldest being Port Royal, very close to 
<ingston. 

Port Royal is a city that was. It remains 
oday only a repository of crumbling historic 

s. Legend has it that the wickedness of 

is ae brought destruction from heaven 
vhen it was destroyed by an earthquake and 
idal wave in 1692. If you are romantically 
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Spanish Wells 


Original government 
buildings still stand in 
stately splendor near 
Kingston, forming a firm 
link with the past. 


inclined towards the picturesque, Port Royal 
is a treasure house for the imaginative tourist. 

After several more concerts, I had a little 
time left before continuing on my travels, 
so I stayed in Jamaica to spend a cool week- 
end high in the blue mountains, 7,402 feet 
above the coconut-palm-fringed beaches. Here 
several resort hotels offer round-the-clock 
entertainment from nightclubbing to early 
morning swimming in exotic pools. Native 
dancing girls, singers and musicians provide 
delightful performances by torch light. Well- 
trained bartenders are quick to create tropical 
drinks sprouting with gardenias and orchids 
to put you in the under-the-tropical-moon 
mood. 

The trip up to Blue Mountain Peak, inci- 
dentally, is one you won’t forget soon, at 
least I haven’t, for the last lap of the way 
is completed astride little burros. 

Before leaving Jamaica I could not resist 
a visit to the famed Knutsford Park Race 
Track, at the foot of the Blue Mountains, not 
far from Kingston. This track, one of six 
in Jamaica, has produced some of the most 
celebrated British racing horses and is one 
of the British Dominion’s racing centers. | 
managed to double my few remaining pounds, 
but depleted my winnings considerably with 
a gourmet’s feast at the beautiful spacious 
Racing Club adjoining the grounds. 

For those who are not as interested in 
racing as I, there are many other sport out- 
lets on the island. The Royal Jamaica Yacht 
Club sponsors yearly regattas and provides 
facilities for the boatsman, the Hurlingham 
Polo Club offers vast grounds and fine ponies, 
tennis courts are as numerous as the British- 
ers, and, if you’re a gunman, fellow-Jamaican 
enthusiasts will introduce you to their favorite 
sport: crocodile shooting. 

If you are contemplating a jaunt to Ja- 
maica, you’d better look through that desk 


Kingston 


Private, palm-topped 
swimming pool at Myrtle 
Bank Hotel affords guests an 
opportunity for refreshing 
dips or all-day lounging. 


drawer full of papers to be sure you have 
a small pox vaccination certificate dated with- 
in the past three years. You won't need it 
to go to Jamaica but you'll have a hard time 
getting back into the States without one. And 
don’t take along your dog or cat. For some 
peculiar British reason, only English or Irish — 
dogs and cats are allowed a sojourn on the 
island. You can take your car, if you want, 
and whirl about duty free for three months, 
but I suggest leaving it in the garage and 
renting a car down there. It will cost you 
$30.00 a week and save a good deal of head- 
aches by avoiding the red tape of signing 
papers and placing temporary deposits. 

And I understand that travel agents have 
arranged “package” tours for vacationers that 
should prove a delight to the budget minded. 
Vacations in Jamaica can be arranged from 
any point in United States at a rate which 
includes round trip transportation, hotels, 
meals and sightseeing trips while there. You 
can also take “packaged” tours from time of 
arrival until your departure from the island. 

For the traveler who prefers to do his 
sight-seeing on his own, I’d suggest a stop- 
over at the Good Hope. This hilltop hotel 
overlooking spreading cocoanut groves is in 
one of the coolest spots on the island. It is 
noted for its famous stables and surrounding 
beautiful trails; its private beach, swimming 
pool, tennis courts and rum punches are 
famous throughout Jamaica. 

After my two weeks stay in Jamaica, I left 
having had the most completely relaxed and 
pleasing tour I’ve had in years of globe- 
trotting as a concert pianist. Either that first 
cocktail at the airport or the colorful, care- 
free atmosphere of the island was responsible, 
but whatever it was, I assure you that you'll 
find it difficult keeping your mind on your 
worries and troubles while you’re visiting 
this Caribbean paradise.® 
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Havana's Modern Tempo, 
the Interior's Languid Beaf, 
Set Your Vacation Mood and 
Pace for Rhapsodic Pleasure 


By 
Muriel H.. . 


Fingerer’ 


c™ A SULTRY, LANGUOROUS sub-tropical 
island shaped like an alligator, is the 
largest of the West Indies. A variety of ter- 
rain—retaining the loveliness that enchanted 
Columbus in 1492—punctuates her 750-mile 
length from craggy peaks and deep canyons 
in the west to luxuriant jungle vegetation in 
the east. Affectionately lapping at her north- 
ern shores are the playful Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico, while to the south dozes the docile 
Caribbean. Her golden climate, air-condi- 
tioned by the trade winds; silver, palm- 
fringed beaches; cities rich in history and 
tradition, and a multitude of diversions en- 
ticingly beckon the traveler. 


Daneers circle beside Casino. 
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Only minutes from the States as the plane 
flies, Cuba’s proximity is a boon to tourists 
who are offered all the best of a holiday 
abroad unmarred by inconveniences of visa 
or passport requirements, multiple shots, com- 
plicated customs procedure, involved foreign 
exchange or a language barrier (English is 
widely spoken throughout the country). 

Whether you arrive in Cuba by boat or 
plane, all roads lead to Havana—colorful 
capital of the Republic. Swept up in its ex- 
citing and foreign atmosphere, first impres- 
sions are of the Latin attractiveness of the 


Habaneros . . .,the erratic traffic . . . auto- 
mobiles and streetcars honking and screech- 
ing in concerted disharmony . . . beguiling 
Spanish signs . . . the ubiquitous gwayabera 
(coat-shirt) worn by Cuban men . . . strains 
of tantalizing Cuban music . . . the garrulous 
chatter of the lottery vendors . . . the ma- 


chine-gun rapidity of Cuban Spanish. 

In Havana there are hostelries galore to 
suit every taste and purse. The elegant Hotel 
Nacional, in lovely Vedado suburb, is a self- 
contained resort with tennis courts, swimming 
pools, shops, restaurants and nightclub. For 
the “in season” period—December 1 to April 
30—rates range from $16 to $21 double, 
European plan. 

The Sevilla-Biltmore on Prado Boulevard 
is in the heart of Havana’s bustling activity, 


ee ee tex 
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with restaurants, shops and theatres ju: 
outside its door. Rates for double accomme 
dations, European plan, are $10 to $18 
American plan, $24 to $32. Other centrall 
located, but more moderately priced, hotel 
are the Royal Palm, catering to a Spanish 


speaking clientele; Ambos Mundos whos 
glass-enclosed, roof-top restaurant affords it 
diners an excellent view of Havana’s “Time 
Square;” and the Lincoln. Lower-priced ar 
the Gran-America ($4.50-$8.00 double, Eure 
pean plan) and the Pasaje ($3.50-$6.0 
double, European plan). All rates quoted ar 
“in season’’ price. 

In the culinary corner, Cosmopolita Pati 
combines “Old Cuban” atmosphere with tru 
Cuban cuisine, which is a distillation o 
Spanish, Creole and French dishes. Amon; 
its appetizing specialties are arroz con poll: 
—fried chicken, yellowed rice, peas an 
Spanish red peppers; and picadillo—the Cu 
ban version of beef hash with fried eggs 
Although the traditional dessert is guava jell 
and cream cheese folded into a paste, ou 
favorite was coco glace, frozen cocoanu 
cream served on the half-shell of the cocoanut 
A cup of Cuban coffee and a delectable liqueu 
usually conclude the meal. 

La Zaragozana and E] Templete specializ 
in sea food, serving those aristocrats of th 
subtropical seas surrounding Cuba—cangrej 
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fs sueculent Moorish Crab; langosta— 
‘awish and rueda de pargo—snapper steak. 
‘Scores of sightseeing tours, led by well- 
Formed guides driving shiny American 
ars, will serve to introduce the newcomer to 
[avana’s dual charm—her ancient, pictur- 
sque “Old Quarter” and her dazzling, modern 
obunterpart. The traveler who prefers. brows- 
i on his own can secure maps, pamphlets 
information from the Cuban Tourist 
‘ommission at Carcel 107 and Prado. 
Jutting from MHavana’s harbor, etched 
gainst the blue sky, is “El Morro”—somber 
bol of fear-ridden days. This sixteenth- 
entury fortress, easily reached by launch 
cross the bay, offers a fascinating though 
mewhat rugged experience as you are 
ided through eerie dungeons, moats and 
rture chambers. 
New Havana is vast, glittering and sumptu- 
us with broad boulevards, fashionable sub- 
tbs and swank country clubs. Winding 
falecon Drive curves along the indigo Gulf 
rom Prado Boulevard to Vedado, a suburb. 
separated from Vedado by the Almendares 
tiver are the opulent, ultra-modern homes 
f Miramar and “La Concha” Beach, Havana 
facht Club and Oriental Park Race Track in 
flarianao. Country Club Park, a section of 
nagnificent estates, has the most’ exclusive 
olf club in Cuba. The standard city-and- 
burbs tour also includes La Merced Church, 
vealthiest i in Havana; the Presidential Palace, 
. tour of the fetiilons Capitolio and stops at 
}rum distillery and a cigar factory. 
Hub of the shopping district is at San 
tafael and Galiano Streets. Most sought-after 
tems are alligator and crocodile accessories, 
suban rums, liqueurs and cordials and the 
vorld-famous cigarros—all bargain buys. 
_ Havana’s scintillating night life starts with 
1 stroll along the Prado, mingling with the 
nuchachos and muchachas. Then an “El Pres- 
dente” cocktail at one of the dozens of gay 
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sidewalk cafes, enlivened by the colorfully- 
clothed, maracas-shaking, all-girl orchestras. 
A drive through Central Park, blazing with 
illumination from hotels, restaurants and 
clubs; a stop at “Sloppy Joe’s” to rub elbows 
with other tourists; a look-see at Chinatown; 
Jai-alai at a Fronton and then—the chi-chi 
nightclubs. One of the most attractive is 
Tropicana, set outdoors amid palms and frag- 
rant gardens with a star-studded sky as a 
canopy. It features Cuban and American en- 
tertainment, with craps, roulette and baccarat 
in its adjacent gambling casino. 

Your vacation itinerary, in addition to Ha- 
vana’s delights, should include a tour of the 
“interior,” as Habaneros refer to the rest of 
Cuba. Brimming over with millions of royal 
palms, vast plantations, inviting beach resorts 
and picturesque cities and towns, all the island 
is easily accessible through a network of road, 
rail and air routes. Of particular interest to 
the leisurely traveler is the Carretera Central, 
Central Highway, which rolls out a -well-paved 
carpet for 700 miles from Pinar del Rio in 
the west to Santiago de Cuba in the east, 
touching almost all major sightseeing points. 

Thirty-six miles south of Havana via train 
or a macadam road shaded by laurels and 
ceibas, is Surgidero de Batabano, a salty 
coast town which is the center of Cuba’s 
sponge-fishing industry. If the prospect of 
angling for marlin, tarpon and -sailfish, so 
abundant in these waters, tempts you to stay 
overnight, there is the restful Cervantes Hotel 
with daily rates at $3.00 to $4.00 double, 
European plan and $10 to $12 double, Amer- 
ican plan. 

From Batabano, a comfortable steamer 
sails three nights a week for lovely Isle of 
Pines, supposed locale of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. Hundreds of years ago, 
pirates sought a haven in the Isle’s unfortified 
harbors and buried their loot in rocky coves 
and mangrove swamps. Today, an exciting 


tourist diversion is joining a searching expedi- 
tion for this treasure, part of which was 
recently recovered. 

Capital of the island and point of arrival of 
steamer or plane (if you take the 39-minute 
flight from Havana—$12.95 roundtrip) is 
Nueva Gerona. Here a pleasant hour may be 
spent in the Tropical Island’s Cafe where 
hunters’ and fishers’ trophies decorate the 
walls and native mahogany handiwork may 
be purchased. 

The Santa Rita Hotel in Santa Fe (30 
minutes from the capital) is popular with 
tourists for its good food and healthful min- 
eral spring right at the doorstep. Rates, Amer- 
ican Plan, are $12 to $15 daily for double 
accommodations. 

The 106-mile trip from Havana to Pinar 
del Rio, westernmost of Cuba’s six provinces, 
is best made by bus or auto on the Carretera 


Long View 
From the grounds of the 
famed, splendid Nacional 
Hotel you can get a clear 
view of fortress, Morro 
Castle, Cuba’s old guardian. 


Long Shot 


At Havana’s Marianao-Oriental 
Park race track you can capture 
the excitement of crowds 

cheering as a winner comes 
thundering down the home stretch. 
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Central for the scenic panorama of royal 
palm groves, rows of bamboos and almond 
trees and tropical flowers colored with gay 
abandon by nature. Also, this mode of travel 
permits a side jaunt to the Port of Mariel for 
a visit to the Cuban Naval Academy and a 
feast of freshly-caught seafood, particularly 
shell fish, after a refreshing boat ride around 
the bay. 

Pinar del Rio is the richest tobacco-growing 
district in the world and excursions to the 
blue-green tobacco vegas, or fields, may be 
fade: by contacting the Cuban Tourist Com- 
mission or the Corona Factory in Havana. 

Beyond Vinales Village, a “little Spanish 
town,” is the new luxury inn, Rancho San 
Vicente, which boasts a terrace with a view 
and a swimming pool fed by sulphurous 
springs. Arrangements can be made at the 
hotel for a drive to a celebrated mountain 
lookout, constructed by the Pinar del Rio 
Rotary Club for a spectacular view of start- 
lingly green Vinales Valley spiked by dra- 
matically-shaped peaks and sentineled by the 
limestone cliffs of Los Organos Mountains. 

Sixty-five miles east of Havana past open 
country chequered with emerald-green vegeta- 
tion and brick-red earth, past rippling fields 
of lavendar sugar cane blossoms shimmering 
in the sunlight, is Matanzas City. Acquiring 
its name, meaning “slaughters,” from the 
Spanish-Indian skirmishes of the Sixteenth 
Century, it is now known as the “Athens of 
Cuba” because many of its native sons were 
writers, poets and artists. 

Despite steadily increasing inroads of traf- 
fic, trade and commerce, Matanzas seems de- 
termined to cling to both the cultural aura 
and provincialism'so much a part of its charm. 
A stay at the Hotel Velasco ($4.00 to $5.00 
double, European plan) is convenient for a 
visit to the Bellamar Caves which once housed 
the Siboney Indians, the natives who greeted 
Columbus on his arrival at the island. Electric 
illumination inside the caves casts an exquisite 
rainbow-hued glow on the stalactite and stalag- 
mite formations. 

The Hermitage of Monserrate, high on a 
hill just north of Matanzas, is a splendid van- 
tage point for the breathtaking view of the 
city, palm-studded Yumuri Valley and the 
silver ribbon of Rio Yumuri meandering out 
to the bay. The Hermitage floors are strewn 
with rugs and the chapel walls are crowded 
with hundreds of paintings depicting the 
miracles of Our Lady of Monserrate. 

Near Matanzas is Varadero Beach, summer 
playground of Cuba’s elite. From December 
to April, Varadero splits its sunkissed seams 
accommodating tourists eager for the silken 
sands, blue skies and bluer waters of this 
‘West Indies “Cote d’Azur.” 
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Only 30 minutes by plane=from Havana, 
at $9.25 roundtrip, is the magnificent new 
Varadero Internacional Hotel, replete with 
smart supper! club, gambling casino, private 
beach and gay pool cabanas. Rates based on 
European plan are $21 to $24 per day, double. 
Golf course privileges are granted at the 
sumptuous Dupont Estate golf links; bicycles, 
horses and buggies can be rented by the hour 
and fishing facilities are excellent. 

Club Kawama, now accepting a limited 
number of guests, is beautifully laid out amid 
gardens and pine groves. Its Patio of the 
Cortijo has all the romanticism of bygone 
days and charmingly furnished, individual 
cottages of native stone are only a step from 
the beach. The central dining room features 
a superb Spanish-American cuisine. Guests 
are so pampered at Kawama that they need 


not leave the cool shade of their huge, . 


thatched, beach umbrellas to be shaven or 
shorn—the roving barber comes to them. 


Nights at Varadero are gay in their Latin _ 


way with Kastillito Club the favorite spot. 
Cuba's Sugar Bowl 


Leaving Matanzas Province for Las Villas 
—the Sugar Bowl of Cuba—the landscape 
widens in an ever-growing arc of sugar plan- 
tations. Sugarmill smokestacks, silhouetted 
against the sky, send up spirals of taupe mist. 
Hospitals, schools, chapel, theatre and stores 
for the workers and their overseers have 
sprung up on nearly all the large plantations. 
Floorless and windowless bohios have been 
replaced by new cottages which have showers 
and other modern conveniences. 

In January, when the sugar crop is ripe, 
gaujiros can be seen in the fields cutting the 
cane with their sharp-bladed machetes. Har- 
vested cane stalks are loaded on two-wheeled 
ox-drawn carts, hauled to the weighing plat- 
form and shipped out by rail to be ground 
at the centrales—sugar mills. 

Excursions to plantations and centrales can 
be made easily from Santa Clara, capital of 
Las Villas Province and hub of Cuba’s rail 
and bus lines. 

Main southern port is Cienfuegos, a 
bustling, modern metropolis with fine boule- 
vards and a new airport. This hospitable city 
intréduces visitors to fts gracious pattern of 
life through distinguished sports and social 
clubs, such as the Hunters and Nautical Club, 
the Cienfuegos Yacht Club and the Lyceum 
and Spanish Casino. For his stay in this 
“Pearl of the South” the traveler might choose 
a cabana at the new tourist camp, Pascabal- 
los, at the entrance to Cienguegos Bay, or an 
upper-floor room with a balcony overlooking 
the Bay of Casas, at the Hotel San Carlos. 
Rates at the San Carlos are $9.00 to $12 
double, American plan. Delightful excursions 
can be made to the 24l-acre experimental 
garden maintained by Harvard University 
near the Central Soledad and to Castillo de 
Jagua, romantic old castle. ; 

Trinidad is accessible either by train from 
Santa Clara or by auto on a rugged road 
from Sancti Spiritus—a somnolent, quaint 
little town. The most interesting and un- 


spoiled small city in Cuba, Trinidad has been 
declared a National Monument by the govern- 
ment in order to preserve its charm, which 
is as aged as fine wine. Among the sight: 
pointed to with pride by local guides ar 
Plaza Marti, the city’s religious center; the 
ceiba tree ta which Cortes moored his ship . 
once-splended Palacios of Iznagas, Canteros 
and Borells; and Old Mirador, a watch tower 
whose summit offers a wonderful view. In- 
quiry may be made at the Cuban Tourist 
Commission for a look-see at privately held 
collections of magnificent antique art. Leisure- 
ly sightseeing and enjoyment of Trinidad’s 
balmy climate and Caribbean beaches can 
also include deep-sea fishing and deer- hunting. 
Comfortable lodging is afforded at La Ronda 
Hotel at $3.00 to $5.00 double, European 
plan. Typical of the city’s local color is the 
charming courting custom of Trinitarian 
parrandas—a group of young Romeos who 
nightly serenade the objects of their aflection 


with violins and guitars. j 


Visitors to Camaguey City, 354 miles from 
Havana, will be fascinated by a unique blend- 
ing of the ancient and modern, representing 
a span of 450 years. Located directly on 
Carretera Central, Camaguey hums with the 
twentieth-century tempo of speedy trains and 
speedier planes. Just a stone’s throw away, 
flower-filled patios and Moorish-style man- 
sions gracefully adorn the narrow, cobbled 
streets as in the Sixteenth Century. 

An excursion beyond the city will unfold 
the vast, rolling plains of fresh green, fertile 
land that is Cuba’s cattle country. Ranches, 
with hundreds of head of cattle grazing in the 
shade of algaroba trees, deeply-tanned men 
roping cows in the corral, remind you o! 
Texas. In town, you can see the bronzed 
vaquero sporting a tajano, a wide-brimmed 
hat, and hitching his horse to the post of « 
thatched bohio cantina from which emerge: 
the vibrant rhythms of a juke-box conga. 

At the eastern tip of the Carretera Centra. 
is Santiago de Cuba, capital of Oriente Prov 
ince. One of the oldest cities in America, San 
tiago has a stirring history. Today, a moderr 
city in an exquisite sea and mountain setting 
Santiago offers the tourist fine hotels anc 
hospitable social and sports clubs. 

At the northern tip of Oriente is one o: 
the most beautiful spots in all of Cuba— 
Baracoa, conceded to be the first Cubar 
landing place of Columbus. A primeval para 
dise luxuriant with cocoa plantations, bananz 
and royal palms, coffee shrubs, every kiné 
of tropical fruit and flower, Baracoa i: 
surrounded by white beaches and azure seas 
As a backdrop, the El Yunque Peak loom: 
in the distance. Although seemingly isolated 
Baracoa is easily accessible by plane fron 
Havana and by steamer from Santiago anc 
tourists can be accommodated at the Plazé 
Hotel for $2.50 to $4.00 per day, double 
European plan. 

Havana or the interior is a choice tha 
ends in entertainment either way, but Havanz 
and the interior is a combination that add: 
to an ideal vacation.® 
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Serene Scene 
Keynoting the tranquility of island - 
life in the Bahamas, a radiant 


on shimmering waters. 


so for top fun remember that 


Nassau alone is not the 


OU SIT ON THE crushed shell beaches of 

Miami, Fort Lauderdale or Palm Beach 
and look across the choppy, blue Gulf Stream 
and think, “Over there is Nassau, the Baham- 
as,” and this is not particularly exciting be- 
cause Nassau has come to mean tartan cum- 
merbunds, champagne colored dinner jackets 
and the gay laughter of the continental rich. 
- But Nassau is not the Bahamas in the same 
way that the Ritz isn’t New York or Palm 
Beach isn’t Florida or Beverly Hills isn’t 
California. There are 690 islands, 2,387 cays 
that make up the Bahama Islands and Nassau 
is on but one of them. These flat islands, these 
scrubby cays, on the map like odd shapes of 
bacteria under the microscope, begin in the 
North with Grand Bahama opposite Palm 
Beach and fall away into’ the southeast to 
Great Inagua which is but 60 miles from 
Haiti. The water is clearer than any water 
in the world. The sand of the beaches is a 
zentle shade of pink and the coconut palms 
tand j in wild clumps or forlornly alone and 
shake their shaggy heads into the breeze. 
Thinking of the traveler)with a short holiday 
and a south sea dream, someone picked these 
islands out of the South Pacific and kindly 
and quietly arranged them 45 miles away 
from the rip-roaring United States. : 
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sunset silhouettes becalmed sailing craft 


In a fat, British airplane, my wife, Jo, and 
I flew from Miami to Nassau. Soon after we 
lost sight of the steel and concrete shafts of 
the Miami Beach hotels we were above the 
sand spits of Cat Cay and Bimini. The sapphire 
of the gulf stream changed to the lovely beige 
design of shallow water. It was hard to tell 
what was underwater and what was dry land. 
The sand in the shallows was like wind blown 
dune sand and in the deeper water like tur- 
quoise snow drifts. 


We landed on New Providence Island, 
which from the air looked dull, flat and 
brushy. Of all islands, the Bahamas are not 
ones to be enjoyed from the air. The water 
around them is beautiful but the islands 
themselves appear ,to be mere parched 


splotches. For air sightseeing you want high 
land. 


The outskirts of Nassau were similar to 
most West Indian towns: the dim stores, the 
corrugated iron shacks, the brown, laughing 
children, the sad-eyed burros; but downtown 
there was evidence of a richer land. The 
streets were clean. The buildings were sturdy 
and bright and the people were well dressed. 


By Ben Masselink 


Expectant Air 
Native divers greet cruise ships 
with high hopes that their 

aquatic skills will bring forth a 
rain of coins from passengers. 


The hotels, some hidden behind great walls 
or deep in jungle growth, were grand, aloof 
and pitiless. é 

We stayed at the Prince George, the least 
imposing, downtown on the waterfront. There 
were Venetian blinds on the windows of our 
room, a chintz covered chair, chenille bed 
spreads and a painting of some snow-heavy 
trees above the dresser. We left Nassau the 
next day for Harbour Island. 

Peanut-shaped Harbour Island, some four 
miles long and half a mile wide, is 60 miles 
northeast of Nassau. The island hugs the tip 
of long, snake-like Eleuthera. Once a week 
the mail boat leaves Nassau for Harbour 
Island, stays over at least 24 hours, then re- 
turns. The price for one person one way on 
this mail boat is $1.40. Three times a week 
a sea plane flies between Nassau and Harbour 
Island. This flight takes about fifteen roaring 
minutes. The mail boat takes all of a beautiful 
day. 

The water was unbelievable, as clear as the 
air but as colorful as a daring abstraction. 
Deep blue, chartreuse and the shimmery 
white of the sand bottom. Suddenly an ugly, 
dark blot of a coral head. We passed rocky 
cays, high points in this warm sea. Some of 
these cays were like the desert islands you 
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Amphibian plane leaves Oaks Field, Nassau, for flight to Outer Islands. 


see in cartoons, a graceful palm sprouting 
from a pimple of land. 

Our first stop was Spanish Wells, a village 
of 500 on an island opposite the northwest 
point of Eleuthera. The village was hidden 
behind a small mangrove island and the har- 
bor was like a quiet river between the man- 
grove and the land. It was almost European 
in setting, the white-hulled sloops and dories 
bobbing on the blue water, the red-roofed, 
chalk-white walls of the buildings. Fifty yards 
across the island, on the north and ocean 
side, is a sloping beach shaded by coconut 
palms. There are no cars. The streets are 
hump-backed lanes. 

The people of Spanish Wells are descend- 
ants of the early Royalist settlers who came 
to the Bahamas from the United States during 
the American Revolution. No colored people 
are allowed to live on Spanish Wells. Every 
morning the laborers who work the vegetable 
and fruit farms sail over from nearby Eleu- 
thera. At night they return. Spanish Wells is 
a religious village. There are many churches 
and no bars. 

Mr. Earl Pinder will accommodate guests 
in his house for $5.00 per person, including 
meals. Sloops and motor boats may be char- 
tered at the village. 

Harbour Island, five miles by crow, is al- 
most directly east, of Spanish Wells, but to 
get there you must go around the hammer- 
head point of Eleuthera. There are two ways. 
Larger boats and yachtsmen who do not wish 
to hire a pilot head out to sea, past the reefs 
and approach Harbour Island as if they were 
arriving from Africa. This trip is sixteen 
miles. The mail boat goes inside the Devil’s 
Backbone (this name speaks for itself) which 
is only nine miles. 

The boat hugged the rocky coast of Eleu- 
thera, swayed in the heavy Atlantic swells. 
Suddenly we veered out to sea, barely missing 
a lump of coral as ugly as a heap of rusty, 
jagged machinery. The boat sputtered and 
rocked and rolled. On the port side was a 
reef line, on the starboard was this junk yard. 
We twisted in and out, headed for a’ clean, 
sandy cove. It looked as if the captain had 
submitted to the sea and was going to beach 
the boat. But at the last minute we turned 
parallel to shore. We were so close I could 
see the sand crabs flying about on the beach. 
The boat rose in the swells and we heard little 
gurgling, sucking noises at the stern. The 
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waves passed us, crashed ten feet away on the 
sand. The rest of the passengers on this mail 
boat were black, brown and white. Jo and I 
were green. 


From the water, Dunmore Town looked 


soft and lovely in the light. The round sun at 
our backs colored the sky in melon streaks. 
People stood in black bunches on the sturdy 
pier and laughed and shouted to their friends 
on the boat. A few of the houses along the 
waterfront were of the Bermuda type, white 
tile roofs and pale pink or dark blue walls. 
As if they were glued to the roofs were the 
tasseled heads of palms. Harbour Island, Man 
Island to the north, several cays to the south 
and Eleuthera in the west formed a quiet 
pocket of water. The thin line of Eleuthera 
on which the sun was presently resting was 
less than three miles away. 

Approximately 800 people, black, brown 
and white, live on Harbour Island. Lately it 
has become popular with Americans. There 
are a few elegant homes in the town, and out- 
side to the south, large estates. The town itself 
is clean. There is but one car, an old truck. 
In the month we were there it never moved. 
The buildings reminded us of Cape Cod: 
fragile, weathered gray houses of two stories, 
their shingles and clapboards as smooth as 
driftwood. There are over four good grocery 
stores, a hardware shop, a small shipyard, 
radio station, post office and the Commission- 
er’s house set on rolling, spacious grounds. 
Half a mile across the island, on the east and 
windward side, is one of the finest beaches 
in the world; three miles long, over twenty 
yards wide, no beer cans, broken glass or 
candy wrappers: There is nothing but blue 
Atlantic between this pink sand and Africa. 

There are two hotels on the island, The 
Little Boarding House and the Seaview. The 
former is $6.00 a day per person, American 
plan and the latter, $5.00. Both are small, and 
are on the waterfront, a block north of the 
pier. 

Our room at The Little Boarding House 
was once the living room. Its high windows 
opened out onto the porch and here the three 
other guests rocked in late evening, the tops 
of their chairs occasionally tapping our win- 
dows. Miss Thompson, who runs the boarding 
house, makes about the best conch salad 
(minced, raw conch, bird peppers, mayon- 
naise) in the Bahamas. 

At that time there was no house to rent 


two miles north on the beach. The price wa 
almost beyond us, $125.00 a month, but w 
decided to look at it anyway. nM 
The day was bright and soft with a bree: ez 
that barely moved the palm fronds. Clow 
pufis hung'around the horizon and when 
water receded the wet sand was as pink a 
a child’s dress. We walked north on this beael 
for about a mile. There was nothing bu 
brush and palms inland, no houses, no indi 
cation of civilization. Luckily we met Dykes 
the caretaker of the cottage, on the beach 
He led us inland on a path overgrown wit 
sharp Spanish bayonet and the tough noose 
of sea grape vines. The cottage with a re 
roof and clapboard sides sat on a little rise 
a clearing in the brush. The veranda looke 
out over the Atlantic, which was less thai 
100 yards away, and from the back doo 
we could see the bay. There was not anothe 
house fora mile. : 
_Frowning and with mysterious jingling o 
keys, Dykes opened the padlock on the door 
The window shutters were closed and it wa 
dark inside. Dykes flipped a light switch an 
outside we heard a sputtering, a coughing anc 
finally. a steady roar. The bare bulb glower 
yellow, flickered, then turned cold bright 


Dykes grinned, showing two crooked, yellow 
wedge-shaped teeth. He pointed to the kero 
sene refrigerator, to the stove, and we nodded 
Ducking down, he hauled a rusty toaster fron 


‘the cupboard, plugged it in and held hi 


hands over it as if in front of an open fire 

“Hot awready,” he chuckled. 

He rushed into the small living room, bump 
ing into the furniture, and turned on th 
radio. There was a humming, a crackling anc 
the furious, noisy voice of some Cuban an 
nouncer. Dykes grinned at us, grinned at th 
radio. 

The bedrooms, one on either side oi an 
living room, were as narrow as hallways. A 
one end of each was a bath with tub, wasl 
basin and toilet. Dykes pushed the lever o1 
one of the toilets. It spat contemptuously, ther 
sighed. 

At one end of the veranda was a smal 


dark room with no windows. It was like ; 


closet. 


““Awflice,” Dykes said. He touched a oa 
warped desk. “Here is where the Major do al 
his work.” Dykes pointed to a ring of key 
hanging on a nail. 

“Don’t worry them keys,” he said warningly 

Another small closet between the kitcher 
and the living room was the bar. The shelves 
but for the bullet hard droppings of rats 
were empty. 

Outside, Dykes showed us the shed wher 
the Delco was kept. He was proud of thi 
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dlistening, humming engine from the other 
world and he Wooked at it lovingly. I noticed 
as sheet of white copy paper tacked to the wall. 
On it was typed: 


- STANDING ORDERS OF THE DAY 
Report for Orders. 

Carry Out Orders. 

Fill water and gas tanks. 


wi : Attend to Grounds. 
~ 1200: Lunch. 
_ 1300: Report for Orders if not already 
: received. 
(signed) 


MAJOR WIGGINS, M.B.E. 


_ Major Wiggins, Dykes’ boss, was the owner 
as this cottage. He was now in England and 
would not return to the Bahamas until spring. 
Just before we left the Delco, Dykes frowned 
and studied the Orders of The Day avidly 
as if any minute the Major would bellow from 
the cottage and require a recitation of the 
day’ s duties. 

| The cottage was not charming but it was 
‘on the beautiful beach. It was expensive but 
it was away from town. It would be cheaper 
han staying at one of the small hotels. Jo 
and I could be by ourselves, could catch our 
fish, cook our fish. Also, a small sloop was in- 
cluded in the price. We decided to take it. 

_ We found out from Mr. Harry Albury, 
contractor-merchant- -agent, in Dunmore Town 
that the $125 also included Dykes and a cook. 
We could see that Dykes would have to be 
around to carry out the Orders of the Day 
but we didn’t want the cook. Mr. Albury said 
the would tell her. 
_ That afternoon when we arrived at the 
cottage with our luggage and a few groceries, 
Miriam, the cook, was standing outside the 
back door studying her feet. We patiently 
explained that we didn’t need her. 
~ “You'll get paid anyway,” Jo said. “Just 
think, you get money for not working!” 
Miriam was not delighted. She stood sadly 


. 


. 
: 


out of the way as we carried our stuff inside, 
as we set the furniture on the veranda, dusted 
the shelves, stored the groceries. 

“The Major liked the flowers I fixed,” 
Miriam said. dit 

“IT could do your laundry and cook for 
you,’ Miriam said. 

“My, the Madam has many shoes,” Miriam 
said, watching Jo unpack her things. 

We couldn’t tell Miriam that she would 
just be in the way. The cottage was small. 
We couldn’t make her understand that we 
liked to do things for ourselves, liked to cook 
and clean and wash. We couldn’t tell her 
that we led a rather unconventional life, that 
we liked to run around without much clothes. 
But somehow she must have understood. She 
watched us with great, sad eyes all that after- 
noon then walked away, down the path, back 
to town. 


Lazy, Lovely Days 

The days slid by. In the mornings we 
would lie on the beach. We were the only 
ones on this lovely three-mile stretch of sand. 
We would stand up, look to the south, to the 
north and there would be only dried weed 
and pink sand. After awhile we would swim 
in the clear waters of the Atlantic, perhaps 
spear a fish or two from the nearby, weedy 
reefs. In the afternoons we would sail our 
sloop. Sailing to us meant running down 
wind for a mile or so, then rowing back. We 
would fish with hand lines on the bay side, 
dive for lobster and conch. The fishing was 
excellent. Sweet fleshed grunt, fat grouper, 
firm snapper loved any and all bait. 

Some afternoons we would walk through 


the brush on the inland trail and when we 


became hot and tired and thirsty we would 
hack open a jelly coconut and drink the cool, 
clear water. Small patches of gardens were 
under the palms, gardens of green onions, 
beets, cabbage, carrots, lettuce. Unlike the 
rocky Virgin Islands, Harbour Island was 


moist and fertile. There were lemons, limes, 
grapefruit, sweet and sour oranges, sugar 
apples, avacados, sopodillos, bananas, plan- 
tains, pawpaws. 

While Dykes attended his garden, Jo and 
I fished from a rocky point. After an hour 
Dykes joined us, walking around barefooted 
on the sharp coral face 

“Don’t those rocks hurt your feet, Dykes?” 
Jo asked looking down at his enormous, 
splayed feet. 

“T walks light,” Dykes explained. 

The days fell into each other. Before 
Christmas, the weather was beautiful, the 
sun bright, the breeze kind but on the first 
of the year the Northers began. Sometimes 
one angry blow would last three days. It was 
uncomfortable then on the beach, on the 
ocean side, but the bay would remain fairly 
quiet. 

Harbour Island is but one of the many 
Out Islands. Nassau is the hub of the wheel, 
the beginning of all adventure. Of course, 
the best way to see these islands would be by 
private yacht for then your hotel, your kitchen 
are under your feet and any little deserted 
cove is your private estate. But without this 
luxury it is possible to see the greater part 
of them by Mail Boat. From Nassau they 
sputter to all the main islands. Up North to 
Grand Bahama and Abaco. West to Cat Cay 
and Bimini. East to Harbour Island, Eleuthera 
and San Salvador. South to Andros, the 
Exuma Cays and Great Inagua. Fares on 
these boats are not expensive. 


The Out Islands, not Nassau, are the Ba- 
hamas. Here the music is the rustle of the 
sea, the sigh of the palms. Here the night 
life is carried on by the crickets and the tree 
frogs and the lobster underwater who come 
from under the rocks to feed. Here the food, 
without a menu, falls from the trees. Here 
the dream awaits in some sparkling cove, on 
some pale pink beach.® 


Aerial view of Harbour Island gives clear picture of sheltered yacht basin, sweep of Caribbean on opposite side. 


Chart Your Course 


AIR MINIMUM MINIMUM p 
TRANSPORT- SEA ROUND TRIP | ROUND TRIP 4 
COUNTRY PORT ATION TRANSPORTATION AIR FARE SEA FARE CURRENCY — 
N.¥.—$360.00 
Antigua St. John BOAC; PAA Alcoa; Canadian National; | N.Y.—$192.80 Mont.—240.00 BWI dollar 
(Br.) Furness West Indies Mia.—180.00 Bost.—364.00 = 60¢ 
Hal.—364.00 
N.Y.—172.30 
Bahamas Nassau BOAC; PAA; Cruise service only Mia.—330.00 British Pound 
(Br.) Trans-Canada Tor.—174.80 = $2.80 
N.-Y.—277.20 BWI dollar 
Barbados Bridgetown BOAC;]PAAS Alcoa; Furness West Indies | Mia.—212.40 N.Y.—360.00 $1 American 
(Br.) Trans-Canada Tor.— 347.70 Mont.—280.00 = $1.69 BWI 
Mont.—347.70 
BOAC; Chicago N.Y.—160.00 
Cuba Havana & Southern; Peninsular & Occidental; Mia.—30.00 N.Y.—115.00* Peso = 
(Ind.) KLM; National; | Standard Fruit; United Fruit | Chi—179.20 | Mia49.50 American dollar — 
PAA; LAV N.O.—113.60 
Curacao Willemstad KLM; PAA Alcoa; Grace NeY 31140 N.Y.—468.00 Guilder = 53¢ 
(Dutch) Mia.—230.40 
| Mont.—255.00** 
Dominica None Alcoa; Canadian National Bost.—392.00 BWI dollar 
(Br.) Hal.—392.00 = 60¢ 
Dominican Ciudad Trujillo | KLM; PAA Alcoa; Bull N.Y.—176.60 N.Y.—270.00 Dom. Peso = 
Republic Mia.—140.40 N.O.—260.00 American dollar 
(Ind.) 
Guadeloupe Pointe a Pitre | BOAC; PAA Alcoa N.Y.—207.20 Mont.—250.00 | Franc-350 = 
(Fr.) . Mia.—194..40 American dollar 
Haiti Port au Prince | KLM; PAA Alcoa N.Y.—198.00 N.O.—115.00** | Gourde = 20¢ 
(Ind.) Mia.—135.00 
- BOAC; Chicago N.Y.—244.60 . 
Jamaica Kingston Southern; KLM:| Alcoa; United Fruit Mia.—100.70 N.Y.—174.00* British Pound 
(Br.) PAA; Trans- Tor.—247.40 N.O.—240.00 =. $2.80 
i‘ ..| Canada 
N.Y.—232.40 Franc-350 = 
Martinique Fort de France | BOAC; PAA Furness West Indies Mia.—219.60 N.Y.—360.00 American dollar 
(Fr.) Oi 
Puerto Rico San Juan Eastern; BOAC:;}| Alcoa; Arrow; Bull; Water- | N.Y.—128.00 N.Y.—234.00 American dollar 
(Us-8.) PAA man Mia.—115.20 N.O.—125.00 
N.Y.—155.00 
_| St. Croix Christiansted PAA Alcoa; Furness West Indies | Mia.—138.60 N.Y.—110.00** | American dollar 
CUS.) 
St. Thomas Charlotte PAA Alcoa; Furness West Indies | N.Y.—144.20 N.Y.—165.00 American dollar 
(WS3) Amalie Mia.— 129.60 
Trinidad & BOAC; KLM; Alcoa; Canadian National; N.Y.—279.30 N.Y.—285.00 
Tobago Port of Spain PAA; Trans- Moore-McCormack; Furness | Mia.—288.00 N.O.—275.00 BWI dollar = 
(Br.) : Canada West Indies Tor.—375.50 Mont.—3 10.00 American dollar 
Mont.—375.50 - 
‘ *One way only; **sailings depend upon freight commitments. 
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~ CUSTOMS REQUIREMENTS 
FOR U. S. CITIZENS 

(STAYING UP TO 30 DAYS) 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


WHAT TO BUY 


Proof of U. S. citizenship 


Angtigua Beach Hotel (A) 
$6-$9 per person 
Globe Hotel (A) 
$10, double 


Native handicrafts. 


' No special documents 
eG 


Royal Victoria Hotel, Nassau (A) 
$28-$44, 


The Little Boarding House, Harbor Island (A) 


$6-$7 per person 


Proof of identification 


Tourist card given; proof of U. S. 
_ citizenship for reentry 


4 


Woolens, tweeds, English silver, blankets, perfumes, 
liquors, china. 


Ocean View Hotel, Hastings (A) 
$19-$30, double 

Berwick Guest House, Hastings (A) 
$8, double 


Barbados rum, all types of English goods. 


Nacional de Cuba, Havana (E) 
$20, double 

Casa la Rosa, Varedero Beach, (A) 
$28, double 


Havana cigars, Cuban rums, liquors and cordials, 
leather goods. 


‘Birth certificate or naturalization pa- 
4 pers; vaccination cértificate not more 
than 3 years old. 


Avila Hotel (A) 
$8-$11 
Picadera Bay Club (A) 


from $8 


Swiss watches, imported French perfumes, silk and 
carved ivory, Dutch dolls, Delft Blue porcelain. 


Brroot of U. S. citizenship and return 
pe ticket; tourist card. 


Hotel de Paz (A) 

Cherry Lodge (A) 

Evalnic Hotel (A) 
$4-$5.50 per person 


: Puitel card ($1) ; identification cards 
__ may be bought when booking accom- 
4 _ modations 

4 


h 
; ticket 


One-dollar tourist card 


Return or through ticket 


Jaragua, Ciudad Trujillo (E) 
$13-$17, double 

San Cristobal, San Cristobal (A) 
$11, double 


Grand Hotel 


rates on application 


Spices, native carvings and curios, British cottons, 
Australian and English woolens. 


Tortoise shell boxes and accessories, embroideries, 
woven baskets. 


French liquors and perfumes, dolls, silver and 
crystal. 


Hotel Sans-Souci (A) 


$18-$20, double 
Hotel La Citadelle (A) 
$20-$30, double 


Mahogany products, sisal products, Haitian rum, 
hand made laces and embroidery. 


Myrtle Bank Hotel, Kingston (A) 
$25-$28, double 

Shaw Park, Ocho Rios (A) 
$12-$20, per person 


Rum, Scotch, tweeds, English doeskin, woolens, 
French perfumes and toilet waters. 


| Same as Guadeloupe 


Vieux Moulin (E) 
Lido (E) 


rates on application 


Caribe-Hilton Hotel (E) 
$12-$19, double 
Condado Beach Hotel (E) 

$9-$15, double 


French liquors and perfumes. 


Woven baskets, furniture of native woods, lingerie, 
mahogany bowls and souvenirs. 


Buccaneer Hotel, St. Croix (A) 
$12-$16, double 
Bluebeard’s Castle, St. Thomas (A) 
$32, double 
Hotel 1829, St. Thomas (A) 
~ $9-$12.50, double ~ 


Queen’s Park Hotel, Trinidad (A) 
$18-$28, double 

Hotel Robinson Crusoe, Tobago (A) 
$12-$14, double 


N. 0. —New Orleans; Bost. eat Mont.—Montreal; Hal.—Halifax. 
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Danish silverware; Peruvian, Mexican and Guate- 
malan silver jewelry; Chinese jade; mahogany, 
tortoise shell, bead and sea jewelry; liquors; 
bay rum; English woolen goods. 


Rum, silver jewelry, British goods. 
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Balcony serenade 
entertains visitors 
at fine Dorado 
estates along beach 
near San Juan. 


Spanish influence is still part of Puerto Rie 
background, tradition and alluring charm. 


Puerto Rico has both U. S. attributes and foreign-flavored features. From left to right, as during a visit, you find sidewal 
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Floating Snack Bar lets swimmers at Caribe Hilton hotel pool enjoy cool waters while consuming drinks and sandwiches. At 
Condado Cabana Club, other visitors satisfy their appetites with barbecue feast boasting roast suckling pig as the savory main item. 


succeeding sentinals had to be chained to post. Center photo shows part of Luquillo Beach, two-mile 
on proving all-year beach. fun. Top right is view of Plaza at Ponce, second largest town in Puerto Rico. 
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nen, intricate lotteries, oe fights, night baseball and waders plucking oysters off mangroves. “Uff li N 
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Pee WHO PREFER BLONDES should 
travel to Saba, a mysterious, purple- 
sky island of the West Indies. Living on the lip 
of Saba’s crater walls are golden blonde 
Dutch girls, and higher up on the Windward 
Side and Hell’s Gate are fair-skinned beauties 
with red hair. 


Saba’s tag as the Isle of Beautiful Women 
also stems from the heavy percentage of 
lonely lassies in contrast to the handful of 
male residents. Most married men and mar- 
riageable youths have been drawn away from 
their native soil by the high wages and spir- 
ited life offered by work in the oil refineries 
on Aruba and Curacao, or by traditional 
careers at sea. 

If you suffer from mal-de-mer, not even 
the blondes will be worth the trip, however, 
for the waters between St. Kitts, the British 
island where you embark, are often rough 
and beset with hurricanes, squalls and willi- 
waws. But for the rugged, Saba is well worth 
a visit, and the approach from the sea as I 
first saw it at dawn, with a double rainbow 
arching across Saba’s peaks, is a sight to 
tell your grandchildren. There has been talk 
of helicopter and seaplane service from St. 
Thomas, in the Virgin Islands, but so far 
only a few spasmodic flights have been made. 
No regular plane could land on Saba’s lofty 
cliffs. Each week an auxiliary two-masted 
schooner, Blue Peter, sails from St. Kitts, 
reached by plane from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, via Antiqua, British West Indies, and 
stops for mail at Saba and at her sister is- 
lands, St. Eustatius (Statia) and St. Maarten. 

Saba has an Alice-in-Wonderland quality 
_ not to be found in any other island in the 

Caribbean. Its principal town is Bottom, 
which you can reach only by climbing,-riding 
a donkey or driving a jeep, to the top. Com- 
pletely concealed from sea level, Bottom is 
like the steep sides of a bowl. Towering above 
it are twin peaks, Paris Mountain and Castle, 
with the blue sea 2,800 feet below. Extending 
around the “bowl” is Mt. Scenery, usually 
cloud-capped. In the center are red-roofed, 
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white-shingled houses where about 1,100 
people live, pay allegiance to the Queen of 


Holland, but who speak English. 


Only five square miles in area, Saba is 


an extinct volcano, and not a slumbering | 


monster like Mont Pelee in Martinique. It 
hasn’t erupted for over 1,000 years. This 
tiniest remnant of the Dutch empire is a 
dependency of Curacao, about 600 miles to 
the southwest, and it is a real adventure to 
visit it. However, tourists will find no sandy 
beaches fringed by sea grape and palm trees 
as on other West Indian islands, for it is 
encircled by steep rocks against which the 
surf pounds relentlessly. 

A schooner must anchor offshore, and 
passengers are ferried over in sturdy four- 
teen-foot keel surfboats. Split-second: timing 
is required to keep the boat upright and 
from being smashed against huge boulders. 
The boatmen manage to get people, furniture 
and even pianos and refrigerators ashore 
without accident. 


Jeep Entry Makes 
Climb To Summit Easy 


Until 1949 it was necessary to climb to 
the summit where Bottom nestles in its green 
cup. But that year a jeep was brought in and 
now visitors cam go to the top over a well- 
constructed but sharply winding cement road. 
Last year another jeep arrived, so that Saba 
has learned what the words “traffic problem” 
mean. Natives call the jeeps “donkeys on 
wheels.” 

Some years ago donkeys were imported 
to the island to carry the boxes and barrels, 
furniture and bedding brought via schooner 
or sloop, but native porters complained that 
the animals took away their means of a 
livelihood. So it was decided that the porters 
should lead the donkeys up to Bottom and 
carry on their heads baskets of grass for 
the beasts of burden to eat. 


Although the currency used is Dutch, the 
natives speak of Dutch “dollars.” In fact, 


Saba—Where You Go Up to Bottom— 
Has a Compelling Lure Distinctly Its Own 


ISLE OF 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


By Marjorie Dent Candee 


residents learn to speak English first, oan 
do not learn Dutch until they attend school.” 
While I was a visitor there, I attended a party. 
where anagrams and Lexicon were played 
first in English, then in Dutch. 


When ships arrive with cargo it’s a red 
letter day for Sabans as they are all great 
purchasers from American mail-order cata- 
logues. On the schooner’s deck and in her 
hold are innumerable packages and complete 
bedroom and living room suites, all of which 
survive the salty journey via surf-boat into 
the landing at Fort Bay. » 


So many legends have been circulated about” 
Saba and the curious town of Bottom, that 
they have even crept into authoritative vol- 
umes such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
which stated (in 1942 edition): “The best 
boats in the Caribbees are built in Saba; the 
wood is imported and the vessels, when com- 
plete, are lowered over the face of the cliffs.” 
This highly inaccurate statement—italics are 
mine—has been reprinted and paraphrased 
by dozens of writers about the Windward 
and Leeward Islands of the Caribbean. 


I talked with several boat-builders and old: 
residents, all of whom emphatically deny this 
statement. It started when, some years ago, 
an enterprising Yankee yachtsman-photog- 
rapher sailed to Saba and hired a group of 
natives to pose with their boat being sus-_ 

pended by ropes over a precipice. It made a 
re oe picture but is not the customary 
method. The reason surf boats are built at 


the top (in Bottom) is that the workmen 


live there, and it is more convenient than to— 
build them at sea-level where they would have 
to go each day, then climb back to their 
homes. When the boats are completed, with 
all native wood such as cedar, cypress or 
spruce which grows on the mountain-side, 
they are carried by fourteen or sixteen men, 
bottom-side up on their shoulders down the 
winding road to the sea. Another method is 
to build a false keel, to mount the boat on 
this, and to pull it down to the base. 


Women visitors will be delighted with the 
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Island beauty gazes across her tropical homeland at the striking splendor of 


beautiful drawn work or Spanish embroidery 
which nearly every female resident of Saba 
can do. Many intricate patterns in the Irish 
linen are made by laboriously pulling out 
the threads and filling them in with mercer- 
ized thread. Workmanship is exquisite. Amer- 
icans often leave orders for work to be done, 
paying in advance, and the*Sabans fill each 
order faithfully and mail them to the States. 

You seldom see people sunburned on Saba. 
There are no beaches on which to sun bathe. 
Although the sun is hot in the daytime, the 
air is cooled by the trade winds. I acquired 
a nice tan, though, lying on my air mattress 
on the Guest House balcony. The climate is 
healthy (there are practically no tropical 
diseases on the island) reminiscent of moun- 
tain resorts in America—warm at mid-day, 
cool at night. The average temperature is 
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about 75 degrees all year round. 

Hardy travelers will want to climb to the 
beautiful Windward Side, which flanks the 
crest of two ravines. To reach it, you must 
climb exactly 850 steps. Most who try it 
become fatigued and lose track of the number. 
Even the natives make the ascent only oc- 
casionally, and they are in training for it. 
From the Windward Side the steps lead 
further up the crater’s “walls” to Hell’s Gate. 
The scenery from the lip of the volcano is 
breathtaking in every sense of the word. After 
you have rested, you will get your second 
wind and complete the climb to the crest. 

Saba is divided into four communities: 
Bottom, with about 300 inhabitants, 90 per 
cent of whom are Negro descendants of Afri- 
can slaves: St. John, with about 200 residents 
(50 per cent white: 50 per cent Negro) ; 


green-crested mountains against virgin blue skies. 


Windward Side with about 400 natives, 90 
per cent of whom are white, and Hell’s Gate 
(or Zion’s Hill) with about 170 white inhabi- 
tants. The girls living on the Windward Side 
and on Hell’s Gate are noted for their beauti- 
ful red hair and fair skin. 

Over 30 Captains in the American Mer- 
chant Marine were born on Saba, and this 
is easy to understand, for they learned in 
their youth to be good seamen by maneuver- 
ing surf-boats past huge boulders. Among 
these skippers are Capt. Thomas Simmons, 
master of the Moore-McCormack liner Argen- 
tina; Capt. James Knight Simmons and Capt. 
Evan L. Simmons, of the Grace Line ships 
Santa Eliana and Santa Ana. 

I think I know why Saba men go to sea. 
That enticing wedge of blue Caribbean, seen 
from the summit of their green-walled cup, 
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must be what lures them. Living in Bottom 
you might feel penned in were it not for the 
escape offered in that beckoning blue V- 
shaped gateway to the world. 

Civilization has made inroads on Saba, but 
in a place where everyone climbs to get any- 
where, money loses some of its value. The 
Sabans are not money-mad, and many are 
dependent on the sale of their embroidery 
for income. The Curacao Government gives 
free milk to the poor children, and sends a 
doctor. The people are singularly healthy, 
although many have false teeth because of 
the lack of minerals in the soil, and many of 
the women require eyeglasses. 

Sabans like Americans, and proudly show 
the guest book with the names of visiting 
yachtsmen and schooner visitors. Even base- 
ball is played in Bottom by the young boys, 
but there isn’t enough level space for a real 
field. About 30 of the residents own short- 
wave radios, and they are able to get Puerto 
Rico easily, and occasionally Miami. This 


makes them quite knowledgeable about world 
news and radio celebrities. 

The refineries of Aruba and Curacao are 
now the chief source of outside employment. 
Men leave Saba to work in these oil fields 
or aboard lakeside tankers which bring the 
oil from Lake Maracaibo. The housing short- 
age in Curacao makes it difficult for them to 
send for their families in Saba. Thus it works 
out that women, children, and old men are 
more predominant on the island than young 
men. Those who leave, whether for the Mer- 
chant Marine or the oil fields, faithfully send 
home their earnings to their families. 

Poultry and meat are scarce in Saba, and 
canned goods from the States are popular 
with the natives. But lettuce and tomatoes 
crow there, and the Guest House serves moon 
fish and tannias and custard apples and 
soursop and other home-grown vegetables 
and fruits. 

It is believed that the reason Saba has 
English for its native tongue rather than 


Arrival at Saba must be made by crossing oft-choppy waters. Men below are 


tying up to barge off shore. Lacking air service, isle depends on boats for supplies. 


Dutch is that it was settled by the Englis 
who came from St. Kitts and St. Eustatii 
in 1640. The island once had many sho} 
makers, and Mt. ‘Chrispen, St. John’s, | 
few hundred feet up from Bottom, is nan e 
for the Patron Saint of shoemakers. 1 
island supplied shoes to most of the We 


Indies in the Nineteenth Century, but toda 
there is only one shoemaker. 


Saba is completely different from an| 
other island—and I have visited nearly ever 
one in the West Indies—chiefly because ‘| 
its alpine scenery. And you will be sure ‘ 
like the happy, friendly people, and to bj 
awed by its rugged cliffs descending alrno| 
perpendicularly to the sea. There is a lege 
that when pirates tried to claim the islan 
its residents warded them off by rollin 
boulders from the cliffs down upon the | 
vaders. Today, its people are just the opposit 
They are glad to welcome visitors from | 
“outside world,” and I am proud to numb 

many Sabans among my friends. 


Visitors to Saba need no passport or Dut 
visa. Before leaving St. Kitts aboard # 
schooner. Blue Peter, it is advisable, howev 
to send a radio message to the Administrato] 
of Saba, announcing your arrival so that y 
will be met in a jeep and so that preparatiol 


z 
& 


may be made at the Guest House, which a 


commodates only six. From its green ani 
white balcony, you may watch the passi 


parade: natives wearing straw hats with brim 
turned up all around, some riding donkey 


(there are 90 on the island), children wit 


i}; 


‘s 


berets. Palm trees line the stone walls, an 
on all sides are mountains, their sides culti 
vated with Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes 
yams, avocados, and tannias (a kind of a5 
tato). 


When you look for Saba on the map yo 
will find that it is a mere dot in the blu 
Caribbean Sea, and near it will be St. Maar 
ten. A plane can land at St. Maarten, F 
you can return to St. Kitts or to Curacao vi 
K.L.M. plane if your time is limited. At St 
Kitts you can return to Antigua via B.WI 
plane, and thence by Pan American plane t 
San Juan, and to New York or Miami. 


Another way of reaching Saba is from th 
Dutch island of Curacao, via a once-a-montl 
90-passenger steam vessel. 

The cost to sail from St. Kitts to Saba (4 
miles) aboard the schooner Blue Peter is 
under $15.00, and the agents in St. Kitts an 
Uddenburg and Ryan. i 


The usual procedure after a stay in Sab 
is to take the schooner, or a native sloop, o1 
to St. Maarten, a distance of about 40 miles 
At this quaint Dutch island you can stay a 
the Sea View Hotel and enjoy swimming 
from a lovely sandy beach, while waiting for 
your plane. 

In a topsy-turvy world, where things ge 
more and more complex, it is a unique ex 
perience to spend a vacation in a place like 
Saba where you climb up to Bottom, anc 
there find not confusion, but contentment.@ 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Let American Express help you select 
your fall or winter vacation . . . and arrange every 


travel detail before you leave. 
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CRUISES TO WEST INDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICA: 8-50 days. 
$210 up. Ask for our free booklet, 
“Fall and Winter Cruises.” 
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ortress Homes 


By Rachel Armstrong 


MEXICO: 2 week de luxe tours 
with escort in Mexico, $203 up 
(exclusive of travel to and 

from Mexico). Also 3-11 day 
Independent tours in Mexico. 
Start any day. Low priced. 
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0: THE GREEN HILLS of the Virgin Islands stand conical stone 
towers, relics of the days when sugar was king and the rum and 
molasses trade between America and the West Indies made the planters 
of the Islands favored among men. Built upon an elevation high enough 
lo catch the wind, they were surmounted by huge, canvas-sailed wind- 

nills that turned the rollers which crushed the cane. Each had an 
enormous arched opening through which the slaves tossed the canes, 
and another, almost as large, where.the crushed fiber could be thrown 
10 await use as fuel for the boiling of the cane juice into molasses 
and sugar. The shaft from the mill moved up and down in the long 
narrow slot visible in the picture. 

_ Today in St. Croix, largest of the Virgin Islands, folk of imagination 
ye conceived the idea of turning the towers into homes. Ward Cana- 
day, who gave America the jeep, was the first to build a house in one. 
His living room is at the bottom, his bedroom above, reached by a 
stairway that curves with the wall. His bedroom furniture is built into 
the recesses below the windows, since the walls of the mills are from 
two to three feet thick. Around his tower is a huge circular terrace,, 
which was the top of the space used originally for storing rum and 
water and molasses. Here Mr. Canaday gives parties for one to two 
hundred people, with a calypso orchestra playing while the guests 
dance under the stars. 4 

In St. Thomas, best known of the Virgin Islands, hotels have been 
built around towers which appear to the casual eye the same as the 
sugar mills. But in reality theirs were ancient forts, built to repel 
pe and sometimes captured and held by pirates themselves. 

Even in St. John, whose white beaches seem untouched since the 
ios when. Columbus cruised past them, the stone towers peer from the 
entangling bush as mute reminders that once there was thriving com- 
pierce here with villages and estates like those of her sister islands. 


SOUTH AMERICA: Escorted tours 
... 39-63 days... $1810 up, plus tax. 
Also independent travel to 

South America with custom-made 
itineraries. f 


HAWAII: Independent travel, arranged 
to suit your pleasure. By ship, 
plane, or sea-air combinations! 


FALL & WINTER SPECIALS 


CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR HOLIDAY TOUR TO THE ROSE BOWL 
~ MARDI GRAS TOUR — MIAMI BEACH TOURS 
GULF COAST AND DEEP SOUTH TouRS 


AIR . STEAMSHIP - RAIL . HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


For literature and reservations see your Travel Agent or write Dept. T-11 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


65 Broadway — New York 6, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American Express Has Been Serving The Public Continuously For More Than 100 Years 
Express Your Preference For The Best—American Express Travelers Cheques 
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By Richard Kent 


UR GUESTS THE OTHER evening were rath- 
ap er special as well as being lobster lovers 
to the last lingering bite. 

What, then, was it to be for the entree? 
Lobster thermidor? Or how about lobster 
cutlets? Lobster a la Newburg? Perhaps a 
quartet of fine fresh lobsters as baked in the 
kitchens of the famed Savoy in London— 
with a generous spot of good sherry added 
to the spawn and the whole garnished with 
fried parsley? Could do, we thought, and at 
the same time do both guests and appetites 
proud. 

But the paper with the headline “Bahamas 
By-passed By Hurricane,” lay unread on a 
nearby chair, and we thought of Nassau... . 
the Royal Victoria . . . Nassau Minced Lobster 
. . . Of course! 

Nassau in autumn . . . Temporarily we for- 
got guests, leaned back and lived the fun 
we'd had all over again; a trip wrangled on 
one of the shell-fish boats; our visits to the 
Old Sponge Market; the Basket and Hat 


market; the evening we strolled down Bay 


Memory of Nassau and Bay Street induces recipe for November's distinctive dinner, ~ 


Street to dine on Nassau Minced Lobster at 
the Royal Victoria. 

We soon dug out the recipe which we'd 
received through the kindness of the manager. 
A few seconds more spent reading the notes 
he had made at the time, “This is one of the 
native dishes that dates back to early Nassau 
days when the first Royal Governor of the 
Bahamas, Captain Woodes Rogers, governed 
here” and our worries were over. 

Here’s both the menu and recipe we used: 

Double strength beef consomme with 

a thing slice of lemon as garnish for each 

serving. 

Buttered frenched green beans with mush- 

rooms (mushrooms should be sliced, 

sauteed in butter and added to drained, 
seasoned beans five minutes before serv- 
ing). 

Nassau Minced Lobster. 

Whipped potatoes. 

Hot crusty rolls and sweet butter. 

Individual lemon tarts. 


Black coffee. 


i 
Nassau Minced Lobster recipe: “ 
One 214-pound lobster f 
One onion, finely diced q 
Two ounces salt pork, finely chopped / 
One tablespoon canned tomatoes 
One teaspoon tomato paste 
Salt and pepper to individual taste 
Directions: 
Carefully shred lobster meat with fork and 
fingers, pull-strands carefully apart. Put finely 
chopped salt pork into a heavy skillet. Cook 
until pork is dry and slightly crisped. Add 
diced onion and saute for a few seconds. Now 
add the shredded lobster meat. Allow mixture 
to simmer over low heat for five minutes, 
then add the tomatoes and tomato paste and 
let simmer until the mixture blends, about 
ten minutes over low heat. 
Serve very hot over and around whipped 
potatoes. 
This dish may be made with either northern 
lobster or the more southern crayfish. In 
Nassau, they use the crayfish “lobster.” Which: 
ever you choose, “Bon Appétit!” 


New PierDecor Gives Feelof Destination 


ITH the recent opening of the new Bull 

Lines passenger terminal, Brooklyn 
has been given a large dose of Puerto Rican 
influence. The lounge of the terminal is dec- 
orated in a complete island manner. So much 
so, that just stepping through the wrought 
iron gates creates a feeling of being trans- 
ported to Puerto Rico, visitors report. 

The tropical decor of the huge room, done 
like the patio of a fine island home, has been 
handled so realistically by Puerto Rican 
craftsmen that travelers say the perfume of 
bougainvillia and the soft Caribbean breezes 
almost seem wafted through the room. 

From the Spanish-style entrance to the mo- 
saic-type floor the lounge was built by skilled 
craftsmen in their island shops. The furnish- 
ings are made of Puerto Rican mahagony 
and native hardwoods and, upon completion, 
were shipped to New York. 

Adding to the comfort of the lounge is a 
soft drink bar where Puerto Rican coffee and 
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native and domestic cold drinks are served 
to passengers and visitors without charge. 
The lounge is open to the public and visitors 
are not required to show a ticket or pass. 


Africa, India Star On | 
Caronia's 100-Day Cruise Bill 


Africa and India are the focal points o 
a 100-day cruise which will depart New York 
January 5 aboard the Caronia. Rates begir 
at $2,975 for the outing which sweeps througk 
the eastern and western hemispheres. Exten 
sive shore excursions are being arranged. 

From New York, the vessel will first heac 
south for visits to Barbados, Port of Spain 
Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. Crossing the soutl 
Atlantic, the vessel stops at the island of St 
Helena before reaching Africa. The grouy 
will visit Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Durban 
Madagascar, Mombasa and the Kenya Colony 
and Zanzibar. After crossing the Indiar 
Ocean, stops are made at Ceylon and Bombay 
Eight days of sightseeing will be allowed ix 
India. Proceeding from Bombay, the itinerar, 
continues through the middle eastern port 
of Aden, Port Sudan, Suez, Alexandria, an 
Haifa, across the Mediterranean to Athens 
Naples, Villefranche, Gibraltar and Lisbon 

Passengers may disbark at either Cher 
bourg or Southampton before returning t 
New York. Return passage is included. 
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PARIS POST 


By Bertrand Heflin 


Annual Automobile Show Presages 


Better Times Ahead for French 


BPARISIANS CAME in great numbers to look and then go away. Parisians 

- came in small numbers to look and to buy. It was the annual - 
utomobile show at the Grand Palais. Opening with customary Gallic 
avor, the show must be recorded as a success for the brilliant appear- 
nce of the machines—both European and American—gave it an air 
f unlimited prosperity and a portent of wonderful times ahead. It was 
iore or less overlooked that most of the visitors to the salon had 
taveled there by foot, bicycle, subway or bus. 


dvancing in its own concepts, European motor cars are taking on 
ae streamlined appearance, but none actually can be accused of being 
opies of American models. Ford’s French Vedette resembles, a Ford, 
ehaves like a Ford, but its design has been altered to the extent of a 
tench bonnet on a familiar body. Not so with GM—whose cars are 
merican from end to end. 


“Still the most popular of French cars is the Renault—and the four- 
eated miniature not only holds its own amongst its bigger and more 
xpensive brothers in the auto salon but on the streets and roads of 
‘rance as well. It has become the symbol, more or less, of French 
toring, and whether tearing along a poplar-lined road in Normandy 
7 scooting up a long grade of the Moyen Corniche from Nice to Menton, 
cotling its shrill horn all the while at every bend in the road or 
ntersection (as required by French law), it’s the Ford of France—the 
ar that everybody sooner or later comes to consider his personal 
nachine. 


Clothing, Cuisine and Costs 


After an absence of two years, it’s pleasant to walk about Paris to 

Fccrve the changes. The most remarkable change is the better ap- 
gearance of the people on the streets. Wearing apparel is of much 
etter quality and seems to be plentiful—although prices are exhorbi- 
fant. It is, in fact, a little difficult to determine how the average Parisian 
fives as well as he does on his income. It would be practically impossible 
for a foreigner to do so. unless circumstances forced him. 
French food still is the best in the world. A tired lettuce leaf can 
pass through a French kitchen and come out a succulent salad. What 
eauses this magic is difficult to find out—for the best of French chefs 
ransplanted to other soil seem to lose their touch. 


_ One good example of the rise in food prices was particularly noted 
: a small restaurant tucked in a narrow street behind the Ecole des 

eaux Artes. In 1949, I paid 150 francs for lunch which consisted 
of a tomato and cucumber salad, a pork chop and pommes frites, bread, 
ine and coffee. The same meal in the same restaurant in October, 1951, 


rt 


costs 350 francs plus 15 francs couvert plus 12 per cent plus 30 francs. 


gq a demi-carafe of vin rouge. 


4 Since June, a carnet of tickets on the underground has gone up 
nother leap to 200 francs. A single ride, second class, costs 30 francs 
while first class has risen to 50 francs. Imagine a day’s pass in Paris 
for a French soldier whose pay is fifteen francs per day. 


es eines and Nuances 


_ Somewhat typical of “He French inability to get together on things 
is what to call the seat of government in Paris. The facade of the 
building announces it is the Assemblie Nationale. The metro calls 
it the Chambre des Deputies. And the bus stop is Palais Bourbon. 


. 
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Operas and Idleness 
Both the Opera and Opera Comique have been sell-outs night after 
night. This is due not only to the regular demand for tickets but because 
practically every theater in Paris is dark.: There are plans and many 
public announcements of things coming up, but recently the theater- 
goer has either been attending the opera or looking at his TV set 
because there was nothing on the boards to see. 


Wraps and Winter 
There’s autumn in the air, and the chestunts along the Champs 
Elysées are beginning to change for the winter. Parisians, wrapped in 
coats, are sitting farther back on the terraces of the cafes Le Colisee 
and Le Select. Presently the glass panels will become a problem. Paris 
is settling into a colder weather routine. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: While David Stephens, the regular Paris Postman, 


has a respite, Bertrand Heflin, of Collier’s, reports on his stay in Paris. 


@ For information, see your Travel Agent or write 


5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


610 FIFTH AVENUE 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET M 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 


I Cannot Rest From Jravel 


CLUB SELECTION IS WILLARD PRICE'S LIFE TALE 
OF HIGH ADVENTURE IN SEVENTY COUNTRIES 


4 alate ODE TO Ulysses contains the 
line that sparks the title of Willard 
Price’s newest book (J Cannot Rest From 
Travel, 313 pages, John Day, N. Y.) which 
is the November selection of the Travel Book 
Club. 

From Algeria to the Virgin Islands, Mr. 
Price has roamed through 70 lands during 
his enviable career. Born in Canada, he made 
his first tentative travels at the age of four. 
Now, at 64, he hasn’t stopped yet. 

After moving to Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Price 
spent his boyhood dreaming of distant lands, 
and experimenting with travel modes by de- 
voting his summers to rugged, inexpensive 
excursions with close high school friends. 
When school was in session, his algebra book 
invariably served as merely a cover for what- 
ever he could get his hands on concerning 
“exotic” places such as China. At length, he 
severed his home ties and tried his hand at 
glittering New York, a city that not only 
was symbollically attractive but that also 
served as a huge port—and was Mr. Price’s 
springboard to London. 

Frank to admit that much of his life and 
many of his trips were akin to the dullness 
most of us experience, he has wisely denuded 
his chapters of those periods of ennui and 
packed them to the hilt with the intriguing, 
adventurous and exciting high spots. 

In simple, fast-moving style, 1 Cannot Rest 
From Travel paces along at a rapid and high- 
ly entertaining ‘Clip, carrying the reader 
through a grand assortment of customs, climes 
and caprices. A lot of globe-girdling books 
start spiritedly but soon sink into boredom. 
I Cannot Rest From Travel, however, main- 
tains an exuberant interest throughout. Anec- 
dotes and amusing events slide in side by side 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Travel Club, to special discounts on each 
Monthly Selection. I agree to purchase four 
books a year and reserve the right to buy addi- 
tional selections if I so desire. [JJ 


Please send me I Cannot Rest From Travel 
at the special membership price of- $3.20. 
Remittance is enclosed. [ 
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Land ahead—ihis time it’s Brazil! 


with tales of robust wanderings. Whether in 
awe before the Taj Mahal, staging an Arab 
dance or snooping around the forbidden is- 
lands controlled by pre-war Japan, Mr. Price 
writes in a trim, sharply-etched manner that 
will keep you engrossed. 

The author of several books (Amazon Ad- 
venture, Key to Japan, Rip Tide in the South 
Seas, for example) Mr. Price is a long-time 
contributor to the pages of TRAVEL. His latest 
article in this magazine was Journey Down 
the Nile which appeared in the August, 1950, 
issue. Other articles covered such spots as 
Paraguay, Japan’s island stronghold, Korea 
and Sumatra. His book is even more diverse. 

I Cannot Rest From Travel, as free from 
off-color material as it is packed with the 
color of adventure, is excellent reading, 
whether for a youngster with his first restless 
thoughts of the hills beyond home or for the 
oldster settling back after his own world 
ramblings. 

Fifteen black and white photographs add 
to the book’s vitality. 


NEW AND NOTABLE 


Climbs in the Canadian Rockies by | 
Frank S. Smythe. 260 pages. $4.50 | 
Norton, N. Y. Leisurely writing keynotes | 
Mr. Smythe’s style. A number of photo- 
graphs, some in color, add high interest 
to this account of mountain outings and 
expeditions of a personal nature. 


Rome: Then and Now by Eleanor | 
Waring Burnham. 228 pages. $3.50. | 
Vantage Press. N. Y. A series of letters | 
to friends and relatives in the U. S. is } 
the basis of this postwar ramble through | 
Rome by a young American couple. 


The Small Ocean-Going Yacht by 
Conor O'Brien. 137 pages. $2.50. Ox- 
ford University Press, N. Y. Illustrated 
with 21 drawings by the author, this fine 
little volume aims at the yachtsman who, 
like most, hopes to set his prow for wa- 
ters beyond the confines of bay or lake. 
Those with a yen for salt spray will gain 
considerable knowledge from his coun- 
sellings. 
e 


New York Walk Book. 336 pages. 
$3.50. American Geographical Society, 
N. Y. Compiled by Raymond H. Torrey, 
Frank Place, Jr:, and Robert L. Dickin- 
son, this third edition emphasizes the 
lure of the open air for those in the 
concrete entanglements of the New York 
metropolitan area. Thick map section 
helps make this a valuable guide. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers”’ 
—FULL COLOR PICTURES — 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


s Land eInthe Mountains e In the Valleys 
e e By the Lakes e¢ By the Sea e 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 
$] At Leading Book Stores S$] 
or Send One Dollar to 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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HE AUTUMN ENDS and a London winter 
has begun with everyone’ s mind at rest 
Boi one important matter in this country— 
ritain’s power to attract visitors. 

_ Newspapers announced with marked cheer- 
ulness the other day the count of overseas 
isitors up to the end of July—407,150. It 
vas an inflow without precedent. Figures for 
he last five months of the year are likely to 
ye even better. Not every visitor stayed, of 
jourse. Some only skipped through, bound 
or other places. But few remained less than 
. week. Many disappeared into the green 
glish shires and are still there—many 
mericans among them, glad of a spell in 
| sightly foreign country where the natives 
a approximately their own language. Fes- 
ival of Britain officials estimate that 90,000 
\mericans clicked. through their turnstiles 
efore the exhibition ended in October. 


Shuttle Air Service 


The representatives of a U.S. air line, 
neeting his competitors here recently, warned 
hat in 1952 the cost of a one-way ocean 
assage by air would sink to $250. Simul- 
aneously, Lord Douglas of Kirtleside told 
he British about a job of distance-shattering 
lanned for their country. His lordship said: 
‘A three-seater helicopter service is economi- 
ally absurd in England. But that is on its way 
ut. Within, say, five years, hoverbusses seat- 
ng 30 passengers or more are going to pick 
1p a man in Scotland or Wales after break- 
ast, take him to London for an hour or two 
yf business and set him down at home in 
ime for dinner.” be 

It will be a neighborly world in which 
vernight air passengers from New York need 
mly stop in London to wash their faces before 
roceeding through the local air to a goal 
n England, Scotland, Wales or Ireland—at 
bout the price of an English bus ticket. 


Odd Bird from U.S.A. 


There are some signs that contemporary 
ritish like best grass-roots American—when 
# can find « one. He may be able to tell 
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By Griffin Barry 


Festival Turnstile Figures, Helicopter Shuttle Service, 


Scoreless Baseball Among Latest Conversation Pieces 


them about Americanism where it grew— 
and grows. They’ve always been’ intensely 
curious about how their blood relations 
across the Atlantic got to be so very different 
from themselves. A new arrival who seems 
promising to them from this angle is James 
Broughton, a young Californian who has 
been showing his naive comedies—or are 


ithey so artless?—on a 16 mm film. They are 


avowedly the work of an amateur producer 
and so far have been seen only at the London 
Film Institute. But critics have written the 
highest praise. 


“There is a touch of the early Charlie 
Chaplin here—a delicious whiff of that old 
Mack Sennett slapstick!” one proclaimed. The 
very titles please the English—Loony Tom, 
The Happy Lover or simply The Adventures 
of Jimmy. English people have never under- 
stood the American “Mother’s Day,” for in- 
stance—why a special day for her? Mr. 
Broughton indicates why, in the reflections 
of a small boy growing up in California, 
which are projected on the screen. Some of 
this material is poetry, the critics say. But 
one had thought that poetry was a British 
specialty. But, no—here is an American who 
can actually, now and then, set a film to 


poetry. No Englishman has ever quite done 


that. 

“Mr. Broughton 4 is, in the most affectionate 
sense of the term, an odd bird,” one writer 
summed up. The British esteem odd birds. 


Playing the Game 

Baseball has been played in London suburbs 
ever since the war by transplanted Yankees 
and Canadians. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation, maker of reputations, dignified 
the importation by assigning a sports reporter 
to relay the plays in a ball game that took 
place at White City, a London stadium, this 
autumn. The plays were listened to with some 
bewilderment in England. So intimidated was 
the commentator, too, by the hounding of the 
umpire from the bleachers, compared to the 
gentlemanliness observed at cricket, that his 
microphone report was mostly lost on the 


air, including the final score. But the score 
didn’t matter, not at this stage of baseball’s 
British popularity, anyhow. 


American Origins Wanted 


American folk songs, now frequently broad- 
cast in England and very popular, offer an 
opportunity to trail some American qualities 
to their lair. Well received are the songs of 
Leadbelly, caught from the Negro singer 
himself when he was alive and serving a 
sentence for murder in a federal penitentiary. 
John and Alan Lomax, father and son, trav- 
elled from England to the United States and 
held up a microphone to the old convict some 
years ago. Today British listeners-in are writ- 
ing letters to say these songs are “great” and 
“inimitable.” Again, the British quest for 
Americana leads them to the love-songs and 
work-songs that were heard when the Nine- 
teenth Century was young in America, and 
before that. Early American work-songs re- 
flect an enormous range of occupations, the 
British say. Once—much longer ago—the 
British enjoyed a similiar range and their 
songs of that era are now musical classics, too. 


Bed and Breakfast 


Early in the autumn two of London’s popu- 
lar-priced hotels put up their rates. Others 
will follow. It was a very guarded rise, made 
after the principal tourist rush of the year 
was over. One shilling and sixpence (21 cents) 
is the only increase asked, bringing the basic 
rate for a room and bath and breakfast (the 
latter usually brought to your door) to $3.07 
in American money. Rates for the English 
“bed and breakfast” have been proceeding 
upward, though in a gingerly fashion, since 
1948. Three years ago the basic rate was 
still fifteen shillings a night ($2.10). This 
fall a stiffer rise was expected, for now the 
burden of rearmament is clearly evident in 
jumping prices through the nation. But the 
change was cautious—on government advice. 
All hands undoubtedly had in mind a possible 
retreat on the part of the American tourist’s 
dollar if the rise was substantial. 
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Sea Sentinel 


Anna-Jean Cole,’ 
San Francisco, C: 
rings the bell wit 
this picture of th 
Pidgeon Point Lis 
Station taken at 
1/000, £/16 with 
a K-2 filter. 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograph submitted each month, TRAVEL will pay 
$25. Second prize is $15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention awards of $5.00 each 
will be made. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film they prefer but 
should send in only black and white prints. Although any size will 
be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not 
send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address and scene of picture, 
plus pertinent information regarding camera and film used, with 
speed, lens opening and filter, if any, must be on the back of the 
photograph. 

Although TRAVEL will exercise all possible care in the handling of 
your ‘photographs, we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning photos 
without additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped envelope of a size 
sufficent to accommodate the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest will be held for the 
following month. 


Snowy Branches 
A Voigtlander Brilliant set at 1/100, F/11 and 


d using Super XX film was used by Len 
nt Overturf, of Philadelphia, Pa., to capture this 


starkly realistic winter-scape. 


Day is Done 
This scene at Oliena, Sardinia, 


was snapped by L. H. Palmier 

of London, England, who used a 

> rd Voigtlander Brilliant F/4.5 
Skopa at 1/50, F/11, yellow 

filter and Super XX film. 


Se 
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. HE OLD GANG WAS whooping it up for 
. Old Wahoo one day. We had a wad of 
otball pictures. But games which once seemed 
s epoch-making as the siege of Berlin were 
ipidly retreating into eiecurity” No one 
juld remember what year many of the in- 
idents occurred, much less who played or 
fen who won. 

on’t let this dismal fate befall your snap- 
nots. Give them eternal life by organizing 
into picture-stories. Add headlines and 


ons. 

O Whether you shoot still or motion pictures, 
¢ whether your game is football, baseball, 
ater polo or any other event, certain basic 
wrinciples apply. The first is: plan your story. 
sist the pictures you want to get, remember- 
ng it is not necessary to film them in the 
same order they will be shown. 
Re Remember, also, you don’t have to be a 
terary genius to write a shooting script. 
its just a list of pictures to shoot. Include 
ie people, places and events that are im- 
portant to you—to your story. Your shooting 
script might start out this way: 


Your Shooting Script 


Y AL. Preparations. Photograph _ billboards, 
newspapers and sources which advertise or 
discuss the game. Additional shots may in- 
elude the ticket line at the advance sale 
window, a hand displaying the prized ducats 
and people packing bags if the game is to be 
in a distant city. The day ee the game, 
pore you can shoot a homecoming, a rally 
. bonfire. 
2. Game Day. Getting to the game. Crowds, 
rafic and transportation. If weather is es- 
pecially hot or cold, include shots of blankets, 
aincoats and whatever else is appropriate. A 
loseup of a thermometer usually is good. 
3. Exterior Shots. Get there early for long 
hots of the stadium or ball park with stream- 
ng crowds, ticket windows, scalpers, refresh- 
t vendors and flags waving in the breeze. 
Vary the long shots with closeups. If you’ve 
vt with a gang, give them their tickets 
d agree to meet after the game. Unless 
hey re anxious to help, they'll be a hindrance. 
_ 4. Game Preliminaries. This is the time to 
hoot the band, cheerleaders, cheering sections 
ind other spectacles you may not have time 
or later. 
5. The Game Begins. Get the opening pitch 
r kick-off. After that, all is up to your game 
ense. Just following the game is not enough. 
t is necessary to anticipate what’s going to 
appen. Be prepared with camera set for 
aks of action. Be ready to shoot an instant 
ejore, or you'll find yourselfesaying, ° ‘Look! 
ok at that . . . Geee, I missed it.” 
6. After the oe Give the finish of your 
jicture story as much attention as the begin- 
ling. This is the opportunity for parallel 
hots. That is, pair up your previous shots 
vith their opposites. Ifyou have a shot of 
rowds | streaming into the stadium, now show 
1em streaming out. To Tyarallel the shot of 
busy hot dog stand, now show it deserted. 
‘oupled with the crowded stadium, show a 
icture of the empty stands. 
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Shoot a Lasting Picture Story of the Big Game 
By Following These Effective Methods 


In any event, teamwork is just as important 
for photographers as for players. Two or 
three photogs can divide up the responsibili- 
ties, each concentrating on long shots, close- 
ups, reaction shots, audience shots, players 
in long shots, players in closeups, etc., just 
as a large magazine or newspaper might de- 
ploy a group of men to cover an important 
event. Later, all pictures can be pooled. 

If you’re shooting it alone, the best vantage 
spot is from an aisle or high up in the stands 
where customers will not be able to bob up 
in front of your lens. Your camera should 
have automatic film transport, otherwise you'll 
lose many shots while winding film past the 


‘red window. 


For film choice, a medium-speed fine-grain 
emulsion such as Plus-X is fast enough even 
for action shots and yet will permit you to 
blow up a portion of a negative if you later 
wish to do so. 

Use a rapid shutter speed. A hand-held 
camera, never too steady under the best con- 
ditions, is bound to cause fuzzy pictures under 
the tension of an exciting game. A 1/100 
second speed is satisfactory for general use. 
For players in motion, 1/200 is fast enough 
if they are at a distance of 100 feet or more. 
For closeups you need 1/300 or faster to 
freeze the action. 

A normal lens (whether on a still or cine 
camera) is fine for the long shots of the 
stadium, for shots of the cheering section, 
the band marching between halves and for 
closeups of people near you—for audience- 
reaction shots. 


By Will Lane 


A telephoto lens is essential for closeups 
of distant action, whether a player snagging 
a pass out of the air, or for a drum majorette 
strutting her stuff. A normal lens can be con- 
verted to a telephoto by using an auxiliary 
lens over it, such as the Spiratone (32-34 
Steinway St., Long Island 3, N.Y.) aids. 

Exposure is a simple matter. Consult your 
meter or exposure guide before the game 
starts. Perhaps, using Kodachrome, you decide 
your basic exposure will be £/4.5 at 1/100 
second, and stick to it all afternoon, not 
wasting any attention from the game. If time 
allows, however, you might vary exposure— 
to £/3.5 for a dark subject, or to £/5.6 for 
bright pennants floating against the sky. But 
don’t waste time fiddling with the exposure 
meter while history is being made before 
your eyes. Decide in advance what exposure 
to use for each shot. 

When the ball is passed, don’t try to follow 
it with the camera, as it is too small and 
distant. Shoot the passer and the receiver, or 
one of them. Later, any forward pass and 
catching of a pass can be pasted in sequence 
in your picture story if strict accuracy is not 
essential and only dramatic interest is desired. 

The people watching the game are as much 
a part of it as the players on the field. If 
your seat is below your friends, you can turn 
and shoot them during some of the exciting 
moments when their faces display joy, anger, 
delight or dismay, as the game progresses. 

Continuity can be given to your picture 
story by following one or two characters 
throughout. 
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Selective 


West Indies 
Cruise List 


Through January, 1952 


Departs Ship Ports of Call Days Min. Departs Ship Ports of call Days Mi 
From New York 1952 15 ALCOA CORSAIR Kingston, Curacao, 
Departs Shi Ports of Call Days Mi JANUARY La Guaira, Puerto 
Ree gee Ba RN fees ies 3 PUERTO RICO San Juan, Ciudad 11 270 Cabello, | Guanta, 
aie 4 SANTA ROSA Same as Dec. 7. 12 435 Trinidad, ua- 
DECEMBER ira, Mobile* 16 52 
4 TALAMANCA Same as Dec. 14. 17 365 D 
6 PUERTO RICO San Juan, Ciudad 4 SANTA MONICA Puerto Cabello, UIRIGUA Same as Dec. 7. 11 22% 
Trujillo, San Juan 11 $270 ruba, Amuay LCOA CAVALIER Ciudad Trujillo, i 
6 FT. TOWNSHEND St. Thomas, St. Bay, Maracaibo, La Guaira, Puerto : 
Croix, Puerto de Barranquilla 16-18 435 Cabello, Gua 
Hierros, Trinidad, 5 FT. AMHERST Same as Dec. 15. 19 325 Trinidad, La Ma i; 
St. Vincent, Barba- 11 SANTA PAULA Same as Dec. 14. 12 435 ira, Kingston, Pants. : 
dos, Martinique, 11 VERAGUA Same as_Dec. 21. 17. 365 bile* Dec.”'8 I 525 
Antigua, St. Tho- 11 SANTA CLARA Puerto Cabello, 22 CONTESSA Same as Dec. 8. 10 226 
mas 19 325 Aruba, Maracaibo, 28 ANTIGUA ~ Same as Dec. 14. 11 226 
7 SANTA ROSA Curacao, La Gua- Barranquilla 16-18 435 29. ALCOA CLIPPER Kingston, Curacao, 
ira, Puerto Cabello, 12 QUEEN of BERMUDA Bermuda, Nassau 7 175 La petipia a 2 y 
Cartagena 12 435 17 PUERTO RICO Same as Dec. 6. 11 270 Cabello, ‘ ee ; 
7 OCEAN MONARCH Port au Prince, 17 FT. TOWNSHEND Same as Dec. 6. 19 325 Trinidad, Ee eee 6 be 
Cartagena, Kings- 18 OSLOFJORD San Juan, St. ira, Mobile* 16 525 
ton 12 a75 Thomas, Ciudad 29 CEFALU Same as Dec. 1. 10 226 
7 JAMAICA ena Euexto Ce alee Page 
ortes, Puerto Ba- artagena, Panama < 3 
rrios 17. 340 Canal Zone, Kings- 3 DEL SUD Recife, as de ; 
7 SANTA SOFIA Puerto Cabello, Ar- ton, Havana 18 410 i aoe ani j 
uba, Amuay Bay, 18 SANTA ROSA Same as Dec. 7. 12 435 Montevi Ne isa 
Maracabo, Barran- 18 JAMAICA Same as Dec. 7. 17 365 ey anes es 
quila 16-18 435 18 OCEAN MONARCH’ Same as Dec. 7. 12 300 video, ae 10 
8 QUEEN of BERMUDA Bermuda, Nassau 7 170 18 SANTA SOFIA Same as Dec. 7. 16-18 435 de Janeiro, Cura- 
1z RIO JACHAL io de Janeiro, 25 ITALIA Port au Prince, C20) AZ oa 
Santos, Montevi- Cartagena, Mon- 4 QUIRIGUA poner ae pe. .7: II 234 
deo, Buenos Aires, : tego’ Bay, Nassau 13 290 ? 
Santos, Rio de Ja- 25 SANTA PAULA Same as Dec. 14. 12 435 5 ALCOA CORSATIR Barrios a rr see 
neiro, Trinidad 50 $990 25 TALAMANCA Same as Dec. 14. 17 365 Ciudad Trujillo, 
14 SANTA PAULA Curacao, La Gua-, 25 EUROPA Nassau 125 La Rigas 
ira, Puerto Cabel- 25 SANTA MONICA Same as Dec. 14. 16-18 435 Cabello, anta, 
lo, Cartagena £2435 26 QUEEN of BERMUDA Bermuda, Nassau 7 175 Trinidad, La oe 
14 TALAMANCA Havana, Puerto 26 FT. AMHERST Same as Dec. 15. 19 325 ira, Kingston, 0- 6 
Cortes, Puerto Bar- 31 PUERTO RICO Same “as Dec. 6. 11 270 bile I 52: 
rios 17 340 5 CONTESSA Same as): Dec..v8o) 10. S2z 
14 SANTA MONICA Puerto __ Cabello, 8 STELLA POLARIS Havana, Fort au 
Aruba, Maracaibo, rince, i 
Barranquilla 16-18 435 From New Orleans Trujillo, Curacao, 
15 FT. AMHERST St. Thomas, St. Cartagena, San 
Croix, Puerto de Blas, Cristobal, 
Hierros, Trinidad, fae Kingston 21 42 
Grenada, Barbados, DECEMBER 11 ANTIGUA Same as Dec. 14. 11 23 
Martinique, St. t ALCOA CAVALIER Kingston, Cura- | 12 een CAVALIER Same as Dec. 1. 16 52 
Kitts, St. Thomas 19 325 cao, La Guaira, 1z2 CEFAL Same as Dec. 1. 10 22 
zo PUERTO RICO Sameé)as) Dec: 16.9) 11) 270 Puerto Cabello, 16 CHIRI SUI Cristobal, Tela 12 25 
2x RYNDAM Nassau, _ Port-au- Guanta, Trinidad, 18 QUIRIGUA Same as 1Deti 7. nti ee 
Prince, Havana 2am 2s La Guaira, Mobile* 16 475 19 ALCOA CLIPPER Same as Dec. 8 16 52 
zt SANTA ROSA Same nasi Dechy. 0-12 9435 1 CEFALU Havana, La Ceiba, 19 Coe Same as Dec. 8. 10 22 
2t CARONIA St. Thomas, Trini- Puerto Barrios 10 220 25 ANTIGU Same as Dec. 14. 11 23) 
dad, La Guaira, 6 DEL MAR Recife, Rio de 26 ALCOA CoRSAIR - Same as Dec. 15. 16 52 
Havana 12 295 Janeiro, Santos, 26 CEFALU Same .as Dec. 1. 10 22 
z1 QUEEN of BERMUDA Port au _ Prince, Montevideo, Bue- 30 STELLA POLARIS Vera Cruz, Puerto 
Cartagena, Kings nos Aires, Monte- Barrios, Port Li- 
ton §2) ors video, Santos, Rio mon, Cristobal, 
21. VERAGUA. ie Havana, Puerto de Janeiro, Cura- San Blas, Carta- 
Cortes, Puerto cao 47. 940 gena, Curacao, 
Barrios 340 7 QUIRIGUA Havana, Puerto Barbados, Fort de 
zt SANTA CLARA Puerto: Cabello, Barrios II 220 France, St. Pierre, J 
Aruba, Amuay 8 ALCOA CLIPPER rnaae ira, Puet Antigua, St. Tho- a 
Bay, Maracaibo, Guaira, Puerto mas, Ciudad Tru- 
Barranquilla 16-18 435 Gren Guanta, ee Kingston, 
22 OCEAN MONARCH Bermuda, Nassau 7 170 F Trinidad, La Gua- ontego Bay, Port 
27 FT. TOWNSHEND Same as Dec. 6: 19. +325 2 Ll ira, Kingston, Mo- au Prince, bears: 
28 AEE pees Same as Dec. 14. "2 435 bile* ih, Eb AS Shore ae 
28 JAM Same as Dec. 7. 17 340 8 CONTESSA Havana, La Ceiba, Mexico, pata ; 
28 GANT SOFIA Puerto Cabello, Puerto Barrios Io 220 la, Costa Rica in- f 
Aruba, Maracaibo, 14 ANTIGUA Havana, Puerto __cluded 38 97 
Barranquilla 16-18 435 Barrios : II 220 *Cruise terminates at Mobile. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMEND 
ED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
Of Traver published monthly at New York, New York, for Oct. 1, 1951. 
1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor: and business manager are: Publisher, Travel Magazine, Inc., 1270 Avenue of th 


Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; Editor, Malcolm McTear Davis, 115 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Norman S. Fenichel, 115 West 4 
Street, New York 19, N. Y.; Business Manager, Sheldon Shane, 115 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholder 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) Travel Magazine, Inc. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; John F. Sullivan, 1270 Avenu 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fidu 
ciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is ‘acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl! 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company a 
trustee, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

/s/ Malcolm McTear Davis, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12 day of September, 1951. 


(SEAL) 


/s/ Samuel Simon 
(My commission expires March 30, 1952) 
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NASTE YOUR TRIP for many months after- 
i wards by picking up edible souvenirs 
ong the way. Almost every state boasts of 
me distinctive food product that can easily 
} carried in your car, or shipped home. 
Cheeses, for example, can be found in un- 
mal varieties. Helvetia cheese from West 
irginia, smoked cheeses from Minnesota, 
le little known but delicious Black Canyon 
leese from Colorado, the tangy Iowa blue 
ieese or the recently developed Runesten 
leese from Wyoming (where, incidentally, 
le world’s largest swiss cheese factory is to 
found) ane any of Wisconsin’s famed 
eeses are but a few examples. 

‘Other food treats have interesting historical 
ackgrounds. Take South Carolina’s Benne- 
ied cookies made from slave recipes, for 
kample, or the canned Creole treats from 
louisiana, or from Roanoke Island, North 
jarolina—the site of the first English Colony 
a America—fig preserves made from recipes 
landed down from Pilgrim days. 

Various sections of the country often pre- 
lal the same type of product with interesting 
lavor differences. For instance, Iowa’s Fan: 
enburg hams, canned, boned and cooked 
pith fruit decorations, are distinctly different 
rom Tennessee’s spicy variety or Virginia’s 
mooth- -tasting type. Sausage i in the Pennsyl- 
fania Dutch country is subtly different from 
hat found in the little town of Pella, Iowa, 
vhere Hollanders brought over other old- 
jountry flavoring tricks. 

| And don’t overlook such typically Ameri- 
an treats as baked beans from Boston, Rhode 
sland’s stuffed, broiled and frozen lobsters, 
moked trout from Minnesota and Colorado, 
lavorful smoked turkey from Arkansas or 
Vlissouri’s sorghum molasses. Colorado, inci- 
lentally, has recently developed a pheasant 
thicken, pack for shipping. 

_ Many fruits also have excellent ‘sending’ 
; alities, like Arizona’s midget peer clas 
r Colorado’s melons, which are packed in 
imiature valises, or California’s kegs of 
ives, or tiny barrels of brandied figs and 
ites, or boxes of Washington’s giant apples. 
The country abounds with succulent and 
sharacteristic sweets that will recall your va- 
2 tion with every delightful bite. In Georgia, 

e finds candies in the shape, color and 
:... of their famous peaches. Florida makes 
ee from its citrus and tropical fruits. 

ichigan’s famed cherries are made into 
elicious preserves. California makes an un- 
isual apple candy while in Louisiana, Texas 
ind Mississippi, pralines are made from home- 
grown pecans. And Arizona makes cactus 
jelly. 

Honey, too, is distinctive with flavors de- 

ved from New York apple blossoms, Florida 

ange blossoms, Tennessee and Kentucky 

rild mountain flowers, or Iowa clover. Often 
he container makes a valuable souvenir in 
tself, as-in Kentucky where hand-made pot- 
ery jugs are filled with the bee’s sweetness. 
Vary the usual postcard routine and send 
Beds to the folks back home. And send some 
0 yourself so that you'll have a treat awaiting 
s wher your trip is over. 
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By Carol Lane 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


Alabama: peanuts, peanut butter, fruit jams. 

Arizona: midget watermelons, dates, cactus jelly. 

Arkansas: smoked turkey, honey, sorghum mo- 
lasses, jams, pickle specialties. 

California: fried almonds, apple candy, Chinese 
sweets, figs, dates, kegs of olives, glazed fruits, 
nuts, dried and canned fruits. 

Colorado: smoked rainbow trout, Black Canyon 
cheese, pheasant chicken, melons, winesap apples. 

Connecticut: gosling. 

Delaware: grapes, wines, frozen shade and shad 
roe. 

Florida: citrus fruit candies, orange blossom 
honey, candied oranges, tropical fruit preserves. 

Georgia: souvenir mints shaped like peaches, 
watermelon rind preserves, sacks of peanuts and 
pecans. 

Illinois: sausages, pickled pigs feet. 

Idaho: potatoes. 

Indiana: corn, cornbread. 

Iowa: blue cheese, clover honey, Franzenburg 
hams, bacon and sausage, Pella bologna and 
cookies. 

Kansas: cornmeal mush, sorghum molasses. 

Kentucky: jugs of mountain honey, bourbon- 
flavored chocolates. 

Louisiana: souvenir sacks of rice or sugar, pra- 
lines, canned Creole specialties. 

Maine: canned clamchowder and 
canned blueberries, apples. 

Maryland: jams, candies, honey, fruit. 

Massachusetts: salt fish, cranberry sauce, beech- 
plum jelly, baked beans. 

Michigan: cherry preserves, maraschino cherries. 

Minnesota: smoked trout, smoked white fish, 
smoked cisco, wine flayored cheeses, herb flavored 
cheeses, sausages. 

Mississippi: pralines, sugar cane. 

Missouri: sorghum molasses, canned chicken. 


seafoods, 


Montana: cheddar cheese. 

Nebraska: frozen steak, corn products. 

Nevada: honey. 

New Hampshire: maple sugar and maple syrup, 
French-Quebec style canned soups, MacIntosh 
apples. 

New Jersey: salt water taffy. 

New Mexico: peanuts. 

New York: canned pheasant, apple blossom hon- 
ey, apple cider. 

North Carolina: fig preserves. 

North Dakota: stone-ground wheat, canned rat- 
tlesnake steak. 

Ohio: maple sugar, Roman Beauty apples, honey. 

Oklahoma: pecans. 


Oregon: Tillamook cheese, Langlois cheese, 
nuts, fruits. 
Pennsylvania: hickory smoked hams, sausages, 


dried apples, maple syrup and sugar. 

Rhode Island: frozen stuffed and broiled lob- 
sters. 

South Carolina: fig preserves. 

South Dakota: venison, canned 
steak. 


Tennessee: mountain honey, pickle assortments, 
home-made candies. 


Texas: pecanpralines, canned chili tamales, en- 
chiladas. 

Utah: souvenir sacks of rock salt. 

Vermont: maple syrup and candy. 

Virginia: apples, Smithfield hams. 

Washington: delicious apples, apple candy, froz- 
en Olympia oysters. 


rattle-snake 


West Virginia: buckwheat, Helvetia cheese. 
apples, honey. 
Wisconsin: cheeses, cherry preserves, smoked 


bradwurst, cranberries. 
Wyoming: Runesten cheese, Swiss cheese. 
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Increase your enjoyment of the fun in travel 
by using these Travel Tips suggested by your 
fellow NTCers. TRAVEL will pay $5.00 for 
each suggestion printed in this column. No 
ideas can be acknowledged or returned. In 
case of duplicate entries, the award will be 
made to the one with earlier postmark. Travel 
Tips, TRAVEL, 115 West 45 Street, New York 
LOONEY. 
Wrinkle Remover 
Remove wrinkles from clothes that have 
been crushed from traveling by hanging them 
in the shower room. Turn on the hot water 
until the room is filled with steam. Let gar- 
ments hang until wrinkles disappear. 
Mary Auterman 


Racine, Wis. 


Banded Baggage 

For easy identification paint a two-color 
band about three inches wide around personal 
trunks, a narrower band of the same colors 
on other personal luggage. The colors make 
it easy to identify your possessions in custom 
sheds and other places where grips are 
grouped. In case your bags go astray, the 
additional colors make it easier to identify. 

Fred E. Guntrip 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 


Scuff Saver 


Clear nail polish applied to the counter 
part of shoes, over the backs of heels and 
on the heels themselves will prevent scuffing 
of footwear while traveling. One or two coats 
will do the trick. 

Kit Kelley 
Lynn Haven, Fla. 


Makeshift Mat 
A discarded window shade serves as a mat 
when changing a tire or making emergency 
repairs on the car. Unrolled, it protects against 
dust, dampness; rolled, it takes up very little 
space in the trunk of the car. 
Mrs. Iva Snyder 
Pahokee, Fla. 


Dampness Defyer 


A square of oiled silk or plastic material 
comes in handy for wrapping up recently- 
laundered things that are not quite dry come 
packing time. A square of about 27 inches, 
when folded, takes up very little room in the 
suitcase. 

Winifred Blackburn 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREE: Beautiful color circular on 
ROSE BUSHES, and many other 
plants. Harold Patterson, Box 328- 
A, Canton, Texas.—adv. 
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Travel with a 


Bambi 


In Trinidad, a marmoset monkey enjoys a ride _ 


on the shoulders of bandleader Guy Lombardo. 


By Guy Lombardo 


VER SINCE I was A youngster in London, 

Ontario, fishing has been one of my fav- 
orite vacation sports. I never expected to find 
a vacation spot where the countryside could 
lure me away from a boat. But I did. 


A few years ago, I first discovered those 
beautiful West Indian islands of Trinidad and 
its neighbor, Tobago, where the fish practi- 
cally leap at the bait and the temperatures are 
always wonderfully warm and relaxing. 


Like most people, I became interested in 
Trinidad as a result of some of the odd-sound- 
ing things I heard about it . . . Trinidad, the 
home of calypso music . . . Trinidad, where 
oysters grow on trees . . . where frogs whistle 
and birds speak French. 


During my first visit there, I found all that 
and more. The lush richness of the tropical 
countryside in Trinidad and the nearby island 
of Tobago out-technicolors technicolor. I had 
expected to spend most of my visit fishing, 
but the countryside proved far too interesting. 


When I think of Trinidad I think of days 
of sunshine in mid-winter on an island where 
flowering trees border the highway for miles. 
A place where foliage is deep green, a back- 
ground for tropical plants of all kinds. 


As a musician, I found the native calypso 
singing fascinating. The easy rhythm is as 
natural for that part of the world as a waltz 


or a foxtrot is to us. : 


You may have already noted that calypso 
beat we put in our Decca recording of Enjoy 
Yourself. It's a tune I always enjoy playing 
because it reminds me of Trinidad and the 
inspiration for the arrangement actually came 
from there. 


Regardless of what your favorite sport may 
be, I think you will find, as I did, that a 
visit to Trinidad will be one of the vacations 
that will remain most vivid in your memory. 


_ “The conductor says our tickets are no good,| 


Our South-of-the-Border Patrol tells us the} 
story of tw6 men who attempted to board al 
Mexican train. After a heated argument it 
Mexican, one traveler explained to the other, 


He says this is yesterday’s train and out! 
tickets are for today’s which isn’t due un 
tomorrow.” 

One of the neatest toppers in a long time] 
was told us by a member who had spent his| 
vacation fishing in Canada. a 

He was standing on the river bank for aboill 
two hours and noneed that this stranger kept 
watching him. “You’ve been watching me for} 
two hours.” he said angrily, “Why don’t yews 
try fishing yourself?” if 

“Heck, *-came the rejoinder, “I haven’t ihe 
patience.” | 

School jokes pop up in every nation. An| 
Australian Sunday school teacher was explain-| 
ing to his class what had to be done in order’ 
to go to heaven. At the end of her talk she} 
turned to one of her pupils and asked, “Hor- 
ace, what must we do before we can expect, 
to be forgiven for our sins?” 

Horace squirmed, scratched his head, and 
finally replied, “We gotta sin.” 

In school or out, youngsters continue to. 
be the favorite theme while adults play’ 
straight man. An English youngster, we’ 
learn, was playing in Liverpool when a tour-| 
ist approached him. “Little boy,” she asked, | 

“can you direct me to the bank?” 

“Yes, mam,” he answered, “for two bob.” , 

The woman asked if that wasn’t a little 
expensive. . | 

“No, mam, not for a bank director.” 

We also heard about two men at a party, 
in Lisbon. One of the men pointed out a’ 
singularly unattractive girl. “Is she married?” 
he asked his companion. 

“Noes 

“Some lucky guy!” 


b! 


“Told you not to throw that slug.” 
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HOP and GO 


INFLATABLE HAT UMBRELLA, for the girl 
who can ignore wisecracks, is made of water- 
proof plastic. By blowing into a handy valve, 
the new bonnet is inflated to the size of an 
umbrella, is deflated by releasing the valve. Use 
of the hat leaves both arms free for carrying 
packages. Available in red or green plaid and 
in green, blue, rose and silver metallic colors. 


$1.98. 


OSSWORDS 


By Ted Shane 


OAMER BLOUSE is extra long and fully cut 
to avoid pulling out during travels. Made of 
sanforized, multi-plaid broadcloth, the blouse 
is guaranteed by the manufacturer to be color 
fast and crease resistant. Tailored style makes 
it ideal for those long trips. Easily washed, it 
is available in red, blue-green and maize in 


sizes 
ie 


BAY 


Bt 


ROBE CARRIER doubles as a cushion for out- 


door 


A p 


robe, keeps it safe from moisture, mold and 


abra: 
case 
a 


plastic and other checked, woven fabric, $12.50 
io $19.95. 


TRAVELING CRIB is made of tough plastic 
heeting. Used as a play pen or bed, parents 


32 to 38. $3.50. 


WRINKLE-RESISTANT PLASTIC RAIN- 
COAT is luxurious in appearance with the look 
and feel of fine taffeta. Made with buttons down 
the front and raglan sleeves to fit over a suit 
or topcoat, this new version of the popular 
plastic coat is available in black, brown, navy, 
red or green. Coats are designed with detachable 
hood and jaunty turned-and-stitched collar. $3.95 


sports events, camping and hunting trips. 
lastic zipper case holds fringed woolen 


sion. Available in two styles, transparent 
and robe, $6.98 to $8.98; one side tan 


ADJUSTABLE COLLAR STAY eliminates 
need to carry an assortment of plastic stays to 
fit each shirt. They are adjustable to any length 
or size of collar point that has a hidden slot. 
Of gold-colored, solid brass, they save scramb- 
ling about in suitcase or bureau drawer when 
dressing, eliminate soiling of collars while fit- 
ting wrong-sized stays. 50 cents and $1.00 a pr. 


1 


72 


ee 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 


stations, supply alcohol for 


Filling 
your radiators 


Caustic sort of fib 
Man who wears his bedsheet to the 
office 


an drive without fear that a sudden stop will 
hrow baby against the front seat and can ob- 
erve him through the transparent material. Fits 
ny two or four-door sedan where the side win- 
lows roll down, is installed or removed in a few 
ninutes. Fully protects seat cushion. $95.95. 


WEEKENDER BEAUTY LUGGAGE is ideal 
for the distaff traveler. Made of finely finished, 
simulated leather, it is a completely self-con- 
a beauty kit. The case is fitted with lip- 
stick, comb, lip brush, face powder, skin lotion, 
face cream, headliner and skin tone. It comes 
in a variety of colors to assure easy matching 
or harmonizing with luggage. $5.00 
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& They'll make Rhode Island look like 12 Recently broke relations with a former 
Texas Aly, demanding heavy war damages 
14 What Vesuvius and Fujiyama do un- 13 Belly nice band 
expectedly 18 Horses with radiator caps 
15 Classes Joe Di Maggio helongs to 22 Finn who could pick ’em up and lay 
16 Country of Tyre, Antioch, Euphrates ’em down 
and the Jordan 25 Storm 
17 The London of Lancashire 27 Woman driver 
19 What illy-clad runners race around in 28 Ford’s Sth leg 
20 Manufacture molars with a lot of fuss 29 Babe Ruth of Pittsburgh 
21 King Canute was one 30 What Hansel & Gretel never were 
23 The Aw Nuts! of yesteryear 32 Capital of Montana 
24 Wave that’s an awful washout 34 Lifeboat elevator 
26 Ash receiver 35 Nobody would tell her! 
28 There’s a colorful yarn in this 36 MacTavish rides a eab with his eye 
31 Very in German (cf. Shane: very on this 
beautiful! 42 Tin bird 
833 The One Man in the World 44 Harmless kind of Cancer 
37 It has fat legs, 88 teeth and people 47 It fell on England early one morning 
get a bang out of it 49 Mountains that contain Mt. Titan 
88 Na fulwa yppols gnight! 51 Technicolored cavalrymen 
39 Any wind over 45 m.p.h. 56 They have their Downs in England 
40 He has the brains of the underworld 58 Ozark boozetorium 
41 Vitamin heal hole 59 Kind of jack 
43 Wagon 60 After you say “Oo” you say this is 
45 How iss dot? Paris 
46 First thing Pharoah’s daughter tickled 61 Mons. Khayyam 
Moses with 63 Kon-tiki 
48 Nits to these lousy little things 65 A sister of Julius Caesar 
50 The Lorelei’s swimming hole 66 Lights of new Broadway 
52 Seagle, the well known ocean flier 67 Well known brand of hurryup water 
53 What a Ladd! 69 The Boy Friend in Paris 
54 Part of Mongolia Russia swiped from 71 If the old deer can raise a little this, 
the Chinese he’ll lead a wild existence 
55 Sebaceous cyst 3 : 
57 Jangles the nerves in the key of EEEEE! Solution to October Puzzle 
59 She sounds kind of icy 
62 Kind of scope 
64 de Champagne, mild, cheap 
68 The Yellow Hats of Tibet, now red- RIA 
headed : 
70 Does a Leopold 
72 Corregidor of Texan Independence 
73 You jerk, you! 
74 Rivers of Spain 
75 Men used to clean windows, now these 
windows clean men 
76 Denicotinized cigarette 
DOWN 
1 If you don’t wear one, you’re in for 
an awful letdown 
2 French girl friend 
3 Split down the middle AIS 
4 Seaport of Berlin 
5 Upstanding member of the inhuman lO|E|S| [Al 1 | AN 
sSesey ie ole 3 O/RIE|GIOIN MMe [Llo/P MB AiRIK 
er he sa this, he surrendered his 
fee CIAIL JE |DIO|N] | ABE! NIN|OIL 
eee ceaereoed cat: Harvas AILIAIR BM CIAIL MID] 1 |A/NIE| 
9 Chair leader and indoor general I TIE|NIS | HIE[L1 |ClolPiTleiR] 


CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER ~~ 


ELIZABETH ARCH- 
ER (Tropic Treasure: 
Haiti), 26, was born 
in Richmond, Va., 
and has attended five 
colleges, including 
William and Mary. 
Her prime _ interest 
since early school life 
has been writing and she was active in editing 
varied campus publications. Her career has 
varied, however, and she has held spots such 
as telegraph operator, signal clerk, bank au- 
ditor and model, as well as having taken 
part in a couple of shows. During her New 
York experiences, she was with the Hamilton 
Wright Organization handling public rela- 
tions, and is at present associated with Saga 


magazine. 


GYORGY SANDOR 
(That Jamaican Flav- 
or) is one of the most 
dynamic pianists of 
the concert world. 
Since his American 
debut in 1939, he has 
become one of the ac- 
knowledged great con- 
cert and recording artists of the day. A Hun- 
garian-born American and a pupil of the late 
composer, Bela Bartok, Mr. Sandor has toured 
the world on concert commitments, was im- 
pressed enough by Jamaica to want to spread 
the word to TRAVEL readers. He is married 
to the Princess Christina Hapsburg, the form- 
er wife of the Archduke Carlos Hapsburg of 
Bourbon. 


MURIEL FINGERER 
(Cuban Overture) 
was born and reared 
a New Yorker, was 
graduated from New 
York University with 
an A.B. degree in 
Fine Arts. With a 
newspaper and adver- 
tising background, she is now associated with 
a top agency. Her travel articles have ap- 
peared in many U.S. newspapers, and her 
ambition is to continue her globe trotting in 
order to write and illustrate a book based 
on her travels. 


BEN MASSELINK 
(Bahamas) is back at 
his old technique: hit- 
ting the off-trail sec- 
tors of the world that 
fringe the more pop- 
ular, and populous, 
resorts. A Californian 
“by permanent resi- 
dence,” he and his wife frequently zip off to ro- 
mantic regions—but soon slide away into the 


34. 


lesser known niches. Readers of TRavEL will 
recall his report On the Rim of the West 
Indies in the November issue last year, fol- 
lowed by Gambol in the Sea in the February, 
1951, number in which he revealed how lovely 
life could be in the Virgin Islands. He is 
shown with his wife at left, sporting rubber 
fins that aid his progress through the warm 
island waters. 


MARJORIE DENT 
CANDEE (Jsle of 
Beautiful Women) is 
editor of The Look- 


out, maritime publi- 


Church Institute of 
New York, and is a 
frequent contributor 
to the travel sections*of the New York Times 
and New York Herald Tribune. Unable to 
resist an island’s lure, she has sailed on all 
manner of craft for six winters to the West 
Indies, writing articles for magazines such 
as Motorboating and The Woman. In private 
life she is the wife of the Rev. John Walter 
Houck, pastor of the Pilgrim Church in the 
Bronx, New York City. Their son, a student 
at Columbia, hopes to be a bio-chemist, but 
the whole family is “boat crazy.” In 1949, 
Miss Candee won the American Society of 
Travel Agents Journalism Award for her 
articles on Key West, F'la., which appeared 
in the New York Times. 


CAROL LANE (Tips 
for Touring), is a 
journalism graduate 
of Kansas University, 
was on a major Man- 
hattan daily, later an 
assistant fashion di- 
rector for a New York 
specialty shop and 
then celebrity coordinator for a woman’s radio 
program. Today, as women’s travel director 
of Shell Oil Company, Miss Lane covers 50,- 
000 miles a year to do original research on 
perennial travel problems of the road. Her 
syndicated. newspaper column has a wide 
following and she is a steady contributor to 
magazines, launches a regular column this 
month aimed specifically at TRAVEL readers. 


cation of the Seamen’s. 
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Capital Controversy 


Dear Sirs:-, / 
Why do you publish stuff like London 
Letter and Paris Post each month? It seems to 
me that all we are doing these days is sending 
millions—which we'll never get back—to 
those people in Europe without your com. 
tinually trying to boost the tourist trade and 
drag more dollars out of us to be spent abroad: 
It would be better if we traveled in the good 
old U.S.A. and spent our money here where 
we would benefit instead of foreigners. Whe 
cares what they’re doing in Paris and Lon. 
don? Stick to America! 4 


Louella Fowler - d 


Chicago, Ill. i 
Bas e i ; 


Dear Sirs: 4 
Just a note to tell you how much we enjoy 
TRAVEL, and particularly London Letter and 
Paris Post. The latter features keep us abreast 
of British and French life in a manner unlike 
any other publication. In addition, I am sure 
that they stimulate travel to these two fine 
cities and aid the recovery of their respective 
countries through our tourist-spent dollars. 
That, of course, is a necessary thing, but equal. 
ly as important, if not as statistically provable. 
is the importance I think London Leiter and 
Paris Post have in giving us a better under- 
standing of other peoples, and assisting in 
the unification of all nations for a better and 
more peaceful world. | 
Eric Harman > 


New York City 


e 
Magic Carpet 
Dear Sirs: 


I would like to take this opportunity to tell 
you of our sincere enjoyment of each issue 
of TraveL. Each copy seems a little mox 
enchanting than the last. My only regret is 
that I never really “discovered” TRAVEL until 
this year. Look at all the past issues that I 
have missed. So congratulations on / your 
magazine—the magic carpet to far away 
places. 

Mrs. Ray Shaver 
Lansing, Mich. — 


| —a 
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[RAVEL DIGEST 


: 
} 
f 
i 


| 

ou" LL BE able to take your Florida vacation at 

ow rates as late as December 15. National Air- 
ines has extended its "Piggy Bank" vacation offer 
rom September 30. Typical of packages offered is 
“seven day-six night vacation at an ocean front 


iami Beach hotel for $128.70. 
| 


} 


COMPREHENSIVE visit to Latin America and the 
est Indies is being operated by American Express. 
ou have your choice of two variations of the same 
our. Both depart from New York aboard the 
rgentina December 15 with overland excursions in 
he West Indies, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 

hile, Peru, Ecuador, Columbia and Panama. A 
ariation of the outirg uses air service between 
rgentina, Chile and Peru. Both are 45-day 
unkets. The regular outing is priced at $1,810 
nd the one combining air travel, $1,994. 


j 

IXTH ANNUAL post-war Scandanavian Christmas cruise 
ill leave New York on the Gripsolm December 5, 
ailing directly to Gothenburg, Sweden, and Copen- 
agen. Highlight of the shipboard festivities will 
e the traditional observance of Lucia on December 
3, beginning of the Scandanavian Christmas season. 
ates start at $180. 


NEW SWISS MOVEMENT 


Designed to save time and effort for 
the American traveler to Switzerland, 
the Swiss Center at.10 West 49 Street, 


New York City, houses Swissair, the 
Swiss National Travel Office anda 
branch of the Swiss Bank Corporation. 
The comfortable, modern quarters of 
the airline, above, and its associates 
were opened in October. 


OU can now fly coast-to-coast by air coach from 
akland, Calif., as the result of a new service by 
mited Air Lines. The company operates one daily 
oach flight in each direction between New York, 
hicago, Oakland and San Francisco, using 66-pas- 
enger DC-4s. 


A Roundup of Significant Events 


YOU can celebrate Armistice Day with a moderately- 
priced three-day outing which features a cruise on 
Chesapeake Bay, a visit to Colonial Williamsburg, 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis and Washington, 

D. C. Priced at $59, the trip leaves New York 
November 10 and travels by train to Baltimore. 


SAO PAULO, Brazil's larg- 
est industrial city, has 
been added to the South 
American route of Braniff 
International Airways. 
The line started DC-6 
service to the city from 
Houston and Miami Octo- 
ber 12. According to 
the carrier, this is 
the fastest airline link 
between the U. S. and 
Sao Paulo. At left isa 
view of one of the main 
streets of this fastest-— 
growing city in the 
; ss Western Hemisphere. 
Houston round trip fare: $864; Miami: $765. 


The 


SAN JUAN'S Condado Beach area will be ready for 
your winter visit with added accommodations and 
facilities. Two hotels, one with 84 guest rooms 
and one with facilities for 40 persons, will be 
ready by winter. Plans have also been made for 
the construction of a jai alai fronton which will 
feature basketball, boxing and wrestling as well. 
By January, Puerto Rico will have facilities for 
2,500 guests daily. A sports fishing center will 
be an additional attraction. 


A RELAXING seventeen-day cruise to Los Angeles 
will give you an opportunity to see the Panama 
Canal and take advantage of the informal atmos- 
phere of Arrow Line cruises. Priced at $300 one 
way, the cruise sails from Baltimore, stops at 
Charleston and then passes through the Canal to 
Los Angeles. Return trip may be made by ship, at 
the same rate, from either L. A. or San Francisco 
with calls at Puerto Rico and Miami or Jackson- 
ville. 


_ YOU CAN NOW speed from London to Paris in about 75 


minutes as a result of the Elizabethian service 
put into effect by British European Airways. The 
plane accommodates 47 to 49 passengers and cruises 
at a speed between four and five miles a minute. 


APPLICATION for special winter rates to Alaska 
have been filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by Northwest Airlines. Tickets will be valid for 
a period of four months from date of purchase, but 
must be used by April 1, 1952. 


This Winter Make Yours 


mE NN 


Lake Murray State Park — On the sunny side of the 


ur Turner Falls — Oklahoma’s 
late Texoma: SourbiGentral Arbuckles in Southern Oklahoma Miniature | Nrogata meet 


Border of Oklahoma — Central Oklahoma 
Recheastionala tayenre te: Vacationing in.Oklahoma is wonderful in Fall and Winter. 


thousands 

The rugged mountains are ready to present their flaming 
fall revue of colors and Oklahoma’s lake resorts are always 
open for your comfort and relaxation. There’s natural 
beauty galore in Oklahoma, spiced with legends and 
history of the great Southwest. Oklahoma offers a thousand 
miles of mountain streams just made for the rod and reel. 


Oklahoma has many points of interest, including nine 
state parks, a national park, several scenic attractions, 


Rok eric Genet eeneerane memorials and museums. You can enjoy all of these and 


Forest and Game Preserve more by coming to Oklahoma. Take time to see the many 
in Southeastern Oklahoma 


, : A Z Beaver’s Bend State Park 
historical points of interest while you are with us. Oklahoma — —In the Southeast or heart 
of the Kiamichi Mountains 


puts on the greatest show on earth every season and you 
are always invited. Enjoy yourself in Oklahoma for a 
vacation you'll always remember. 


Dept. TR—Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board 
Room 533 — State Capitol Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 


DEPT. TR, STATE CAPITOL BLDG. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


[] Oklahoma Holiday 


[] Lake Murray State Park Booklet 


[] Robber’s Cave State Park Folder 


(.) Beaver’s Bend State Park Folder 


Name____ 


Address___ 2 


City_ 2 : State 


